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XI. CHATEAU MACARTE. 


THE spacious but modest mansion, owned and 
‘occupied by M. Macarté, a wealthy Creole, in 
which General Jackson had his headquarters be- 
fore and at the time of the battle near New Or- 
leans, in January, 1815, is yet standing, I believe. 
When, in the spring of 1861, I visited it and made 
the drawing of which the above engraving is a 
copy, Madame Macarté occupied it. It was in a 
state of excellent preservation, the family having 
taken pains to keep it in the condition in which 
Jackson found it. I was accompanied by a young 
kinswoman, and we were received by Madame 
Macarté with the generous hospitality which 
marked the old Creole families of Louisiana. 
She regaled us with delicious sherbet, made of 
orange juice, iced water, sugar, and a few drops 
of rose- water to flavor it, brought in goblets on a 
silver tray by an old house-servant ; also with fruit 
from the orange trees that fringed the bounds of the 
garden, and the luscious Japan plum, then (mid- 
April) fully ripe. She took us into her beautiful gar- 
den filled with roses and rare tropical plants full of 
blossoms ; and there we saw the fruitful banana 
growing as luxuriantly as in Cuba. She also 
entertained us with reminiscences of General 
Jackson, his staff officers, and the great battle on 
the 8th of January, 1815. During the first ‘ten 
minutes of a sharp fight in front of the mansion 
eleven days before that battle it was made the 
target for British artillerists, for it was known that 
the American commander-in-chief had his head- 
quarters there. A hundred cannon balls and 
rockets struck the mansion. One of the former 
passed through the room wherein Jackson and his 
suite were in consultation, and covered them with 
rubbish. It knocked down Colonel Butler; but 
they all escaped to the lines without personal in- 
jury. After the great battle in January, scores of 
balls were picked up in the garden and around the 
house. We saw many scars of the wounds made 
by the round shot on the pavements, the walls, 
and the columns that supported the galleries, and 
the live-oak, pecan and other trees near the man- 
sion. 

The Chateau is four or five miles below the city 
of New Orleans. It stands about one hundred and 
fifty yards in the rear of Jackson’s famous “‘lines’’ 
at Rodriguez’s Canal, where cotton bales for breast- 


works were tried, but soon abandoned, by the 
Americans, as were the hogsheads of sugar by the 
British, with which they constructed batteries on 
the level plain. The house is two stories in 
height, and surrounded by a broad gallery. Hialf- 
way between the dwelling and the choked ditch 
that marks Jackson’s ‘‘line’’ stood an unfinished 
monument, built to the height of seventy feet of 
white marble from Westchester County, New 
York. Work upon it was then suspended, and it 
has not been resumed since the war. While sit- 
ting upon the base of that monument making a 
sketch of the battle-field, we heard seven dis- 
charges of cannon at the city. The telegraph had 
told us of the attack on Fort Sumter by South 
Carolina insurgents. These seven discharges— 
the number of the ‘‘ Seceded States,’’ so called— 
announced the fall of that fortress and the inaugu- 
ration of the great Civil War that deluged the 
land in blood during the succeeding four years. 
From the dormer window, seen in the roof of 
the Chateau, Jackson could look over the trees 
that then, as now, embowered the building. With 
an old telescope borrowed from a Frenchman—the 
only one known to be in the vicinity—he watched, 
from that high window, the movements of the 
British troops southward, and also his own men 
hard at work upon his long line of entrenchments, 
extending from the Mississippi River on the right 
to a dark, dank cypress morass on the left. Let 
us take a brief glance at the circumstances which 
brought General Jackson to the Chateau Macarté. 
In the spring of 1814 a distressing warfare with 
the Creek Indians in Alabama was brought to a 
close by a victory over them gained by Jackson 
and his Tennessee troops at the great Horseshoe 
Bend of the Tallapoosa River—their sacred do- 
main—in the heart of the ancient territory. The 
dusky warriors, fighting for their country, their 
homes and the graves of their ancestors, had been 
driven from one place of refuge to another, and 
after several severe battles they were gathered, a 
thousand strong, at Tohopeka (the Bend) in a 
fortified camp, with their women and children, 
where they resolved to fight a decisive battle with 
the pale faced invaders of their land. There Jack- 
son attacked them toward the close of March. 
The contest was terrible. The warriors disdained 
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to surrender even when they had lost hope. They 
saw no future for their nation or themselves in the 
event of defeat, and they fought with desperation. 
Almost six hundred of the savage warriors were 
slain. It was their last effort. There the power 
and spirit of the nation were utterly crushed, and 
upon the ‘‘ Hickory Ground,’’ at the junction of 
the Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, the remnant of 
the chiefs bowed in submission to Jackson. Their 
great leader was Weathersford, who had been con- 
spicuous in a massacre of white people at Fort 
Mims. Jackson had ordered his troops to secure 
this leader, and bring him, 
bound, to his camp. While 
sitting alone in his tent, just 
at sunset, a noble looking In- 
dian suddenly entered, and 
drawing himself up to his full 
height and folding his arms, 
said to the astonished General, 
‘Tam Weathersford, the chief 
who commanded at Fort Mims. 
Ihave come to ask peace for 
my people.’? The conqueror 
expressed surprise that one so 
guilty should appear in his 
presence. ‘*I am in your 
power,’’ haughtily responded 
the chief. ‘*Do with me as 
you please. I amasoldier. I 
have done the white people all 
the harm I could. I have 
fought them and fought them bravely. If I had an 
army I would yet fight and contend to the last ; 
but Ihave none. My people are all gone. Ican 
now do no more than weep over the misfortunes of 
my nation.’’ Thislittle speech touched the heart of 
the tender, generous and brave general. Weathers- 
ford was a man after his own heart. He was a 
patriot who loved his country and his people, and 
had fought bravely in defence of both, and now he 
fearlessly expressed that patriotism. Jackson in- 
formed him that submission and the acceptance of 
a home beyond the Mississippi for the remnant of 
his nation was the only wise policy for his people 
to pursue. ‘‘1f, however, you desire to continue the 
war, and feel prepared to meet the consequences,’’ 
Jackson said, ‘‘ you may depart in peace, and 
unite yourself with the war party, if you choose.”’ 
To this remark Weathersford proudly answered : 
“I may well be addressed in such language 
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now. There was a time when I had a choice and 
could have answered you; I have none now— 
even hope is ended. Once I could animate my 
warriors to battle ; but I cannot animate the dead. 
My warriors can no longer hear my voice. Their 
bones are at Talladega, Talluschatchee, Emuckfau, 
and Tohopeka. I have not surrendered myself 
thoughtlessly. While there was a chance for suc- 
cess I never left my post nor supplicated peace. 
But my people are gone, and I now ask it for my 
nation and for myself. On the miseries and mis- 
fortunes brought upon my country I look back 
with deepest sorrow and wish 
to avert still greater calami- 
ties. If I had been left to 
contend with the Georgia 
Army alone, I would have 
raised my corn on one bank 
of the river and fought them 
on the other. But your peo- 
ple have destroyed my nation. 
You are a brave man. I rely 
upon your generosity. You 
will exact no terms of a con- 
quered people but such as they 
should agree to. Whatever 
they may be, it would now be 
madness and folly to oppose. 
If they are opposed, you will 
find me among the sternest 
enforcers of obedience. Those 
who would still hold out can 
be influenced only by a mean spirit of revenge ; 
aid to this they may not and shall not sacrifice 
the last remnant of their country. You have told 
our nation where we might go and be safe. This 
is good talk, and they ought to listen to it. They 
shail listen to it.’” 

Weathersford went forth and in the forests he 
gathered his scattered followers and counseled 
peace. With his surviving chiefs a treaty of peace 
was concluded in June, 1814, and the war was 
ended. For his deeds in the field, and especially 
for the fatal blow which he had given to the Creek 
Nation in March, Jackson was commissioned a 
major-general in the regular army in May, and the 
military of the whole South regarded him as their 
leader. 

Jackson knew that the Creeks had not only been 
incited to war, but had been furnished with arms 
and ammunition by the British, through the con- 
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nivance of the Governor of Florida, 
which was then a Spanish province. 
British war-ships lay in the harbor of 
Pensacola, and their officers were en- 
tertained at the Governor’s palace. 
Jackson was also satisfied that a plan 
was to be put into execution for the 
conquest or devastation of Louisiana 
by the British, with whom the United 
States were then at war, and he re- 
solved to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of putting a stop to hostile 
operations from Florida. He made his 
headquarters at Mobile, and called, with 
great success, for volunteers from Ten- 
nessee. Meanwhile the Spaniards at 
Pensacola had permitted the British to 
fit out an expedition in that harbor 
against Fort Bowyer, near Mobile; 
and when they were repulsed by the 
Americans they gave the vessels shel- 
ter under the guns of Fort Barrancas, 
at Pensacola. This new offence stirred 
Jackson to the execution of vigorous 
measures. Volunteers from Tennessee 
had gathered under his flag in large 
numbers. With these he marched upon 
Pensacola early in November, captured 
the place, drove the British from the 
harbor, and returned to Mobile, where 
he found messages from New Orleans 
urging him to come with troops to protect them 
from a threatened British invasion. 

When the allied armies of Europe entered Paris 
in the spring of 1814, and Napoleon retired to 
Elba, the peace of the Continent seemed secure, 
and the British Government called home many of 
their troops. Almost twelve thousand of these, 
chiefly veterans who had served under Wellington, 
were borne by a British fleet to the Gulf of Mexico. 
They created much alarm in the South, for it was 
not known where they intended to strike. To- 
ward the close of the year the powerful armament 
entered the waters near New Orleans. The land- 
force was commanded by Sir Edward Packenham, 
who, from information he had received, expected 
an easy conquest of that city and the whole do- 
main of the lower Mississippi. It was this threat- 
ened peril that caused the urgent invitations to 
Jackson to hasten to New Orleans. One of these 
was from Claiborne, Governor of the State. Jack- 
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A, Branches’ Regiment ; B, Thirty-ninth Regiment ; C, Militia; DD, Russell’s Spies; 
EE, Coffee’s command; F and G, Friendly Indians; H, Women and children; JJ, 
Creek Warnors ; KK, Breastwork; L, Cabins; M, Covered Ravine, 


son immediately responded to the summons in 
person. He found the people in a state of great 
alarm, for there was no military force in that region 
adequate to the urgent demand for protection. 
Jackson’s fame made him exceedingly popular, 
and the people trusted him. His presence, with- 
out a soldier behind him, inspired courage. The 
civil authorities there were weak and timid. They 
were so tightly bound by ‘‘red tape’’ that they 
could not or would not meet the wishes of the 
people. With popular confidence in his wisdom 
and bravery to support him, Jackson took power 
into his own hands, for there was no time to lose 
in parleys between civil and military authorities. 
He declared martial law in the city and its vicinity, 
and then bent all his energies to the task of getting 
an army and placing New Orleans in a state of 
defence. He very soon had under his banner 
there over two thousand Kentuckians, twenty-five 
hundred Tennesseeans, Louisiana militia, Missis- 
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ypular, GENERAL JACKSON. 

. with- From an Old Print, in Possession of Robert Coulton Davis, Ph.G. 

| on sippi dragoons, and a brigade of mounted men | moved cautiously in the direction of the town, 
: under General Coffee, his old business partner on | until they came to Major Villeré’s plantation, nine 
ut = the Hermitage estate, in all about five thousand | miles below the city, where they surrounded the 
of Gs men. They cast up a line of entrenchments from | house of the owner and captured him. He escaped, 
visdom near Macarté’s, a mile in length, from the Missis- | and hastening to New Orleans, confirmed the news 
peo sippi to the cypress swamp already mentioned. of the invasion which a young Creole had just 
oo = A British fleet entered Lake Borgne, late in | communicated to Jackson. It was then about two 
nen December, and captured a flotilla of American | o’clock in the morning of the 23d. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ 
ae gun-boats on its bosom; and on the 22d Packen- | said the General, to the officers and citizens who 
a ‘ ham landed twenty-five hundred soldiers, who | were gathered around him, ‘the British are below; 
ae crossed over to the Mississippi River and halted | we must fight them to-night !’’ He then ordered 
aty-fie within twelve miles of New Orleans, without the | three discharges of cannon to give the alarm, and 


Missis knowledge of a soul in that city. Then they | sent marching orders to his commanders. 
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While Jackson was assembling his troops, the 
invaders were preparing to surprise New Orleans 
on the night of the 23d. They sent forward a 
negro to distribute the following proclamation, 
printed in French and Spanish : 

‘* Louisianians! remain quietly in your homes ; 
your slaves shall be preserved and your property 
respected. We make war only against the Ameri- 
cans,’” 

There was consternation among the inhabitants of 
New Orleans on that memorable December day, for 
word came that the invaders were several thousands 
in number. Still there was confidence in Jackson ; 
and when, in the afternoon, pursuant to his declara- 
tion, ‘* We must fight them to-night,’’ he marched 
out of the city with a considerable body of troops 
to attack the foe, the people believed that he 
would gain a victory, while many thoughtful ones 
considered his undertaking rash and foolish, and 
counseled non-resistance. 

At seven o’clock that evening the armed schoo- 
ner Carolina, Captain Henly, the only vessel in 
readiness at New Orleans, dropped down the river 
within musket-shot distance of the centre of the 
British camp, and opened upon them a tremendous 
fire from her great guns, killing or wounding at 
least a hundred men. The astonished Britons 
extinguished their camp-fires and poured upon the 
Carolina a storm of bullets and Congreve rockets, 
but with little effect. The invaders were driven 
from their camp in wild confusion,when they were 
suddenly astounded by the crack of musketry in 
the direction of their outposts. Jackson had led 
his troops cautiously, guided by Major Villeré and 
Colonel de Ronde, and fell upon the British with 
such vigor that their commander, General Keane, 
believed the tales of some prisoners they had taken, 
about the great number of American soldiers at 
New Orleans, to be true. Jackson had regulars 
and volunteers, comprising infantry, artillerists 
and dragoons, with expert riflemen ; and his chief 
lieutenant was General Coffee. The fight was a 
desperate one in the dark, not in regular order, 
but in detachments, squads and duels, friends 
sometimes fighting each other. At length the 
British fell back and Jackson was the victor. He 
did not think it prudent to pursue the enemy in 
the darkness, especially as a thick fog had arisen. 
The battle had lasted about two hours. Jackson, 
by prompt and brave action, had saved New Or- 
leans from capture, and Louisiana, and probably 





the Mississippi Valley, from conquest. Leaving 
some dragoons at de Roude’s to watch the foe, he 
led his triumphant little army back to Rodriguez’s 
Canal and set them at work casting up the famous 
line of entrenchments from the Mississippi to the 
cypress swamp. Then he made his headquarters 
at Chateau Macarté, nearby. At sunset on Christ- 
mas eve a breastwork three feet in height appeared 
along the entire line of Jackson’s army. 

The General now made the dormer window his 
chief observatory, whence he closely watched the 
invaders, who prepared to advance to New Orleans 
in full force. The Carolina must be disposed of 
first ; so the British erected a battery on the levee, 
and at dawn on the morning of the 27th of De- 
cember hurled red-hot shot upon the vessel from it, 
which set her on fire. Her crew abandoned her, 
and a moment afterward she blew up with a tre- 
mendous explosion, scattering burning fragments 
over the Louisiana, another war vessel that had 
come down to her assistance. From his lofty win- 
dow Jackson had a full view of the scene. When 
the battery opened fire on the Carolina he knew that 
her doom was pronounced, and he sent orders for 
the Louisiana to withdraw from danger, for she 
was the only armed vessel left to the Americans on 
the river. She did so with difficulty. 

The destruction of the Carolina caused a loud 
cheer of exultation to go up from the British camp; 
when the Louisiana escaped and anchored off 
Macarté’s, a shout of joy rang along Jackson’s 
line, and the panic which the shock of the explo- 
sion had caused in New Orleans subsided. 

General Packenham had arrived in the British 
camp on Christmas day—a dark, damp, chilly day 
—and his own spirits partook of the gloom that 
marked those of his vanquished troops. He 
brought others with him. They spent the holiday 
in preparing the battery that destroyed the Caro- 
lina. Her destruction revived the spirits of the 
Britons. An Indian prophet who was with them 
predicted certain success to their arms in the 
future. They believed him; and Packenham or- 
dered an advance of his whole force, full eight 
thousand strong, of all arms, on the morning of 
the 28th of December—a bright, delicious morn- 
ing of a Southern winter, when the rice-birds and 
the mocking-birds fill the air with their music. 
His army moved in two columns, the right hug- 
ging the cypress swamp with the intention of turn- 
ing the American left, and his left following close 
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THE BarTLeE NEAR NEW ORLEANS, JANUARY 8, 1815.—FROM A SKETCH BY JACKson’s CHIEF ENGINEER. 


American Army—r, General Jackson and his staff; 2, Major Plauche; 3. Captain Humphrey; 4. Beale’s riflemen and a company of the Seventh Regiment; 5. Redoubt on the bank of the 
river; 6, Captains Dominique You and Beluche, of ow ig La Coste’s battalion; 7. Lieutenants Crawley and Ross; 8. Colonel Perry ; 9. General Garrigue; 10. Lieutenant Spotts; 11, 12, Di ns 
of Generals Carroll and ‘Adair, and, farther to the left, General Coffee’s; 13. Coveney and dragouns ; 14, 15. Line of intrenchments; 16, scart >, [amines headquarters ; 17. Rodriguez’s ouse, 
British Army—A, B, The British Army in two columns; C, The right column making the principal attack, under the command of Packenham ; E, F, Left column, commanded by Colonel Rennie ; 
I, Battery; M, Ruins of Chalmette’s buildings, 
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along the levee road toward Jackson’s right. Pack- 
enham and his staff occupied the centre of the 
column. 

Jackson was watching the movement with in- 
tense interest from Macarté’s dormer window, and 
from the little room that it lighted he sent forth 
orders continually. His line of entrenchments 
was nearly completed, and behind them were 
almost four thousand determined men. Twenty 
pieces of artillery were planted on the works, and 
the Louisiana was in position to use her cannon 
with signal effect in codperation with the great 
guns on the land. Jackson had ordered the man- 
sions of Chalmette and Bienvenu, with the out- 
buildings, to be blown up, so as to remove every 
obstacle to the passage of his cannon balls. 

The British, ignorant of the force behind the 
entrenchment and of the American artillery in 
position, moved their left boldly forward in high 
spirits, under General Keane, in solid column, 
in the face of a heavy fire from Jackson’s line. 
The latter had just been reinforced by some rough 
Barratarians. under You and Bluché, who came 
running from a fort eastward of the city. They 
were sent to man a twenty-four-pounder, which, 


with the guns of the Louisiana that swept the 
British lines with an enfilading fire, checked the 
invaders, who fell back in great haste and confu- 


sion. Only Chalmette’s buildings had been de- 
stroyed, and Bienvenu’s afforded the British some 
protection. Meanwhile the right wing of the in- 
vaders had encountered Jackson’s left. After a 
sharp contest, Packenham, who observed with 
deep mortification the failure of his plans, ordered 
a general retrograde movement of his whole army, 
and he returned to his headquarters at Villeré’s. 
At a council of war called by Packenham it was 
resolved to bring forward heavy siege guns from 
the British fleet before making another attempt to 
march upon New Orleans. These preparations 
occupled several days. Meanwhile Jackson was 
busily engaged in strengthening his line along 
Rodriguez’s Canal, over which no British soldier 
had passed except as a prisoner. At Macarté’s 
was a company of young men under Captain 
Ogden. They were scions of the best families in 
New Orleans, and acted as a body-guard to the 
General. They were stationed in the garden of 
the Chateau, and were subservient to the imme- 
diate orders of the commander-in chief only. 


In the city there was great anxiety, notwith- 





standing the gallant repulse of the invaders on the 
28th. The inhabitants were now aware of the 
great strength of the invading army, and the false 
story went abroad that Packenham, toencourage his 
soldiery tomake valiant exertions, had offered to give 
up tothem thecity, when conquered, for ravishment 
and plunder, and that the war-cry in the next battle 
was to be the horribly significant one of ‘‘ Beauty 
and Booty.’’ Many of the spirited women of the 
city wore daggers in their bosoms with which to 
meet the expected ruffians. The story seems to 
have originated in the toast, ‘‘ Beauty and Booty,”’ 
given by a British officer at a dinner at headquar- 
ters, at which a Creole planter, supposed to be 
friendly to the invaders, was a guest, and who 
afterward communicated it to the Americans. 
Preparations for battle had been made on both 
sides of the Mississippi. On the evening of the 
7th of January Commodore Patterson, on duty on 
the river, discovered movements that indicated an 
intention to attack the Americans on the western 
shore of the stream. He told his suspicions to the 
commander of the forces there, who immediately 
sent a messenger to Jackson to ask for aid. He 
found the General asleep in one of the large rooms 
at Macarté’s, for it was past midnight. Several 
members of his staff were lying asleep on the floor 
in the same room, all clad in their uniforms, for 
they were in hourly expectation of an attack from 
the foe. When the courier gave the message, the 
General told him to hurry back and tell his com- 
mander that he and Commodore Patterson were 
mistaken, and that the main attack would be on 
the east side of the river. _ Jackson was right. 
Packenham sent a detachment across the *fissis- 
sippi to make an attack there before the dawn of 
the 8th, and at the same time he put his whole 
main force in motion, nine thousand strong, to fall 
upon Jackson’s line and crush it by superior num- 
bers and weight of metal. The events and result 
of that conflict are too well known to the readers 
of American history to need repetition here. That 
splendid array of Wellington’s veterans pressed 
forward gallantly in the face of a murderous fire 
from great guns, muskets and rifles, for Jackson 
had about five thousand men behind his entrench- 
ments. At length the British line wavered. 
Packenham fell from his horse mortally hurt, and 
was conveyed to his headquarters at Villeré’s, to 
which point his troops soon retreated, leaving be- 
hind them seven hundred killed, fourteen hundred 
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wounded, and five hundred made prisoners. The 
Americans had only eight killed and thirteen 
wounded. ‘The history of human warfare affords 
no parallel to this in disparity of loss) The Ame- 
ricans fought entirely behind breastworks; the 
British fought perfectly exposed in an open, level 
field. The remains of the invading army made 
haste to escape to their ships. 

On the day after the battle there was an armis- 
tice to allow the British to bury their dead, and 
Jackson did not leave Macarté’s until the 27th of | 
January. On that day he marched from the Cha- | 
teau to New Orleans with the main body of his 
army. They were met in the suburbs by almost 
the entire population of the city, who greeted the 
soldiers as their savivurs and their leader as one of 
the great military commanders of the world. 
Tidings of the victory spread a thrill of joy over 
the republic. At the national capital, which the | 
torch of British invaders had devastated the pre- | 
vious summer, the news arrived almost simultane- ' 





ously with that of a treaty of peace which had been 
negotiated at Ghent. The vessel that bore 
that treaty was on the ocean when the battle 
was raging below New Orleans; but as the light- 
ning was not yet harnessed by man to be his fleet 
messenger, the slow processes of the old modes of 
travel were employed in carrying the tidings over 
the sea and land. In due time rumors of peace 
(not official) reached New Orleans. The jealous 
civil authorities demanded a cessation of martial 
law there. Jackson, like a true soldier, did not 
relax his vigilance, for he was not certain that the 
British would not return, and he refused to revoke 
his decree. This gave great offence to civil dig- 
nitaries. When, on the 6th of March, an official 
despatch from the seat of government announced 
the conclusion of peace, he instantly resigned all 
power into the hands of the civil authorities, and 
departed for his humble log dwelling at the Her- 
mitage in Tennessee, to enjoy repose in the bosom 
of his loving family. He was thanked by State 
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Legislatures and other public bodies for his patri- 
otism and bravery. A small commemorative medal 
was struck and extensively circulated among the 
people ; and Congress, in behalf of the nation, 
voted him thanks and a gold medal. 

Two days after the return of his army to New 
Orleans, Jackson was the recipient of special honors 
there. He had requested the Apostolic Prefect of 
Louisiana (the Abbé Dubourg) to appoint a day 
for public thanksgiving to God for the great de- 
liverance, and the latter named the 23d. The 
dawn was ushered in by the firing of cannon. 
Preparations had been made to have religious 
ceremonies in the old Spanish Cathedral, yet 
standing. The people prepared to honor the hero 
who had been their defender, and in the centre of 
the public square in front of the Cathedral, where 
an equestrian statue of Jackson now stands, they 
erected a triumphal arch supported by six columns, 
and festooned with flowers and evergreens. Be- 
neath the arch stood two little maidens, each upon 
a pedestal, and holding in her hand a civic crown 
of laurel. Near them stood two damsels person- 
ating Justice and Liberty. Between the arch and 
the church stood rows of beautiful girls represent- 
ing the several States and Territories of the Union, 
each wearing a blue gauze veil and bearing a silver 
star on her forehead, and each carrying a flag with 
the name of the State she represented. Behind 
each was a lance stuck in the ground bearing a 
shield with the arms of a State, and these were 
linked by evergreen festoons extending from the 
arch to the door of the Cathedral. As Jackson 
and his officers, on their way to the Cathedral 





entrance, stepped upon a raised platform 
under the arch, the two little girls leaned 
gently forward and placed a laurel crown upon 
hishead. At that moment a charming Creole 
maiden stepped forward and, with a clear, 
sweet voice, modestly addressed a few words 
of congratulation, to which the hero briefly 
responded. At the door of the Cathedral 
Jackson was met by the Apostolic Prefect, 
with a college of priests, all in their finest 
sacerdotal robes, and was conducted to a 
conspicuous seat near the great altar. The 
Prefect pronounced a patriotic address, when 
the Ze Deum Laudamus was chanted by the 
choir and the people. At the close of the 
ceremonies Jackson resumed the stern duties 

of a soldier. 
The citizens of New Orleans evinced their 
gratitude inanotherway. There was a powerful 
political faction in the Legislature of Louisiana, 
and out of it, jealous and mean, who were opposed 
to the hero personally, and who sought to check 
the tide of Jackson’s popularity. One of their 
number issued a seditious publication. Jackson 
caused his arrest for trial by court-martial. Th¢ 
District Judge of the United States Court issued a 
writ of habeas corpus in favor of the offender. 
Jackson ordered the arrest of the judge. In these 
proceedings the citizens supported him. When 
martial law ceased, the judge cited Jackson to ap- 
pear before him and show cause why he should not 
be punished for contempt of court. The hero 
appeared promptly. The room of the old Spanish 
court-house on Royal street (yet standing) was 
densely crowded. Popular’ indignation was in- 
tense, and the judge was in danger of personal 
violence. Jackson assured him that he would 
protect the officer of the law in the performance 
of his duty, when the judge, with trembling lips, 
announced that the hero was fined a thousand dol- 
lars. Jackson immediately drew his check for that 
amount. The excited citizens bore him on their 
shoulders to a carriage in the street, and immedi- 
ately raised by subscription, and tendered to 
Jackson, the thousand dollars. Jackson politely 
refused to accept it, and begged his friends to 
distribute it among the families of those who 
had fallen in the late battles. Almost thirty 
years afterward (1843) the National Congress 
restored that sum to the then venerable ex- 
President of the United States, with interest, 
the whole amounting to twenty-seven hundred 


dollars. 
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V. CaprTureE oF St. JOHN’s, ON THE SOREL, AND MONTREAL. ' 


Ir became necessary for 
the preservation of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point 
that the conquests should 
be carried further into 
Canada, as the Governor 
of that province, Sir Guy 
Carleton, was believed to 
be maturing plans for an 
invasion of the  north- 
western frontier. An ex- 
pedition for the invasion of 
Canada was organized 
under the command of 
Generals Schuyler and 
Montgomery. Anaddress 
was issued by the former, 
in which it was stated that 


his commands were to LEGIT gether with several officers 
cherish and protect every a and one hundred and 
Canadian, and every friend 73, af 2. ona dg P0r twenty privates, were made 
to the cause of liberty, and Stl t4 # prisoners,and eleven armed 
to hold their persons and property sacred. vessels, with all their contents, fell into the hands 

About one thousand Americans, on the roth of | of the Americans, under Montgomery, at Mont- 
September, 1775, landed at St. John’s, the first | real. Sir Guy Carleton, however, fled to Quebec, 
British post in Canada, one —— whither he was followed by 
hundred and fifteen miles = Montgomery, who speedily 
north of Ticonderoga; but it arrived before the town. 
was soon found advisable to re- General Montgomery, in a 
treat to Isle-aux-Noir, twelve letter to Congress, wisely re- 
milessouth of St. John’s, from marked: ‘‘ Till Quebec is 
which place General Schuyler taken, Canada is uncon- 
set out for Ticonderoga, on quered.’’ Accordingly, he 
account of sickness, leaving lost no time in attempting the 
General Montgomery in com- capture of that important 
mand. stronghold. 

Montgomery soon returned Meanwhile, General Arnold 
to the neighborhood of St. had been sent by General 
John’s and began a siege ; he Washington against Quebec; 
took Fort Chambly, and found starting with about eleven 
therein six tons of powder, hundred men,he had 750 when 
which enabled him to press he arrived on November gth. 
the siege vigorously. Carle- But the Centennial Memories 
ton advanced with eight hun- BS Sel. “== of the operations against Que- 
dred men against him, but Sm Guy CarLeTon—Frrom AN OLD Print. bec belong to December. 


was met and driven back 
by Colonel Harmer with 
three hundred ‘‘Green 
Mountain boys.’’ The gar- 
rison of St. John’s was 
forced to come to terms, 
and Montgomery marched 
to Montreal. While these 
events were transpiring at 
St. John’s, Colonel Ethan 
Allen was made prisoner 
by the British near Mont- 
real, together with thirty- 
eight of his men. He was 
sent to England, loaded 
with irons, to stand his 
trial as a rebel. 

General Prescott, to- 
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THE VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD REGIME. 


By Joun B. 


Tue traveler journeying through the ‘‘tide- 
water region”’ of the ‘‘ Old Dominion’’ will still 
meet, along the banks of the Rappahannock and 
the James, with the mouldering ruins and dilapi- 
dated remains of what, one hundred years ago, 
were the spacious and costly manor houses of the 
‘¢ first families of Virginia.’’ Like the great and 
opulent families that once dwelt in them, by far the 
greater number have long since fallen into decay, 
while the few that still withstand the ravages of 
time bear but feeble testimony to theancient gran- 
deur of their great landed proprietors. But in 
truth there was no class of dwellings at that day 
so pleasant as the rural seats of the Virginia gentry. 
The building was usually of wood, one story anda 
half or two stories high, for the country did not as 
yet furnish permanent building materials, except at 
vast cost, nor did it provide skilled architects to 
make use of them. But its spacious gardens, laid 
out in the prim style, with the terraces, the arbors, 
the box borders, and the geometrically shaped par- 
terres so fashionable a century since ; its cupola, its 
broad verandah, supported on massive columns, its 
high chimneys of sun-baked bricks, its ample dimen- 
sions and its broad entrance gave to it an aspect 
of stateliness by no means lessened by its lack of 
architectural adornment and its windows full of 
diminutive panes of ill-pressed glass. It was, how- 
ever, in the internal arrangements that the good 
taste and good sense of the owner were most appa- 
rent. The spacious rooms were decorated with 
carved oaken wainscoting reaching above the 
mantel-piece in an unbroken expanse of flowers, 
and grinning faces and armorial devices in the cor- 
ners; there were Chelsea figures and Japanese 
cabinets and Kidderminster carpets; side-boards 
full of plate, and huge tiled fireplaces, whose brass 
andirons shone like gold; nor were the stairways 
and landings wanting in grandeur. 

In such abodes the heads of the great families 
whose estates stretched far inland from the Rappa- 
hannock and the James, lived splendidly and hos- 
pitably. A Virginia gentleman who witnessed the 
Revolution was probably in receipt of about the 
thirtieth part of what his acres could now be made 
to yield; a sum sufficient to enable him to live in 
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true baronial splendor. Numerous slavesand white 
servants attended him in every capacity that use or 
ostentation could suggest. When he rode out, his 
steps were followed by a splendid train of mounted 
servants. When he traveled in state, the cum- 
brous and richly appointed coach was drawn by 
six horses, driven by postilions in livery. His 
table was loaded with the luxuries of the Old 
World and the New. Strangers were cordially 
welcomed to it, and as drinking to excess was 
customary with the class to which he belonged, he 
regaled them with Madeira wine, strong beer and 
punch. 

With his neighbors he was always on the best of 
terms. He met them at the covert, was in with 
them at the death, and when the chase was over, 
carried them home with him to drink confusion to 
Frenchmen abroad, redskins and republicans at 
home. His chief enjoyment was derived from his 
greyhounds, his fishing-rod and his gun in sum- 
mer, his card-playing and the festivities of the pro- 
vincial capital in winter. His chief serious em- 
ployments were to sit on the bench at the assizes, 
to vote addresses of unflinching loyalty to his 
Serene Majesty in the House of Deputies, and to 
attend the Governor at the muster of the militia, 
in which he was usually an officer of rank. The 
military bearing of these provincial leaders might 
possibly excite the derision of men who, in India, 
had marched under Clive to the siege of Arcot, of 
Triconopoly, and of Moorshedabad, or had fought 
with the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden, but 
their courage was unquestionable, and their skill 
had turned to victory more than one doubtful con- 
test with the French and Indians. High-spirited, 
ardent, accustomed from childhood to fencing and 
the use of firearms, to bold riding, and to that 
manly and perilous sport which has well been 
named the image of war, they formed a body of 
men by no means to be despised. There was 
scarcely one among them who did not carry 
wounds received in actions which were no child’s 
play. Mounted on their favorite horses, and fol- 
lowed by their grooms and ploughmen, they had 
shared in the victory of the Great Meadows; had 
defended to the last Fort Necessity, and when no 
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longer tenable, marched out with all the honors 
of war; had followed Braddock and Washington to 
the fatal field of Monongahela, and by their cool- 
ness and skill covered the disorderly r_treat of the 
more disciplined soldiers of England. 

With these exceptions, his cornfield and his 
dairy, his horses, his fishing-rod and his gun, his 
negroes and his tobacco, his card-playing and the 
decoration of his abode occupied all his thoughts. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is the great change which has 
taken place in the customs of society since that 
day more apparent than in the use of cards. One 
hundred years ago the most refined and accom- 
plished ladies, the most elegant and polished gen- 
tlemen, were not ashamed to carry home in their 
pockets, at the close of an evening's card party, 
the few shillings gained from a hand at whist, at 
ombre, or quadrille. In our time it would not be 
difficult to find many men and many women to 
whom the names and colors of cards are utterly 
unknown. 

The heir of an estate usually passed his boyhood 
and youth at the family seat, rode every morning, 
attended by his servant, to a school kept in the 
neighboring parish by a clergyman of the Estab- 
tished Church, passed thence to William and 
Mary’s College, or to the more distinguished uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, traveled on the 
continent, visited London, and brought back to 
the seclusion of the old hall the refinements ob- 
tained from foreign travel and study. His opinions 
respecting religion and government were not the 
result of long study or of deep meditation, but 
were inherited with his estate, which passed from 
father to son by the strictest laws of entail. 
Whether Catholicism or Protestantism embraced 
the purest creed or the most divine form of wor- 
ship ; whether nations were wiser, better governed, 
more prosperous under hereditary monarchs, elec- 
toral princes or presidents, were alike matters of 
indifference to him. He was devotedly attached 
to hereditary monarchy and to the ritual and polity 
of the Anglican Church, because his father and 
grandfather had been so before him, and because 
he believed it to be a necessary badge of patrician 
descent. He was, in truth, essentially a patrician, 
and was distinguished by many both of the good 
and bad qualities which flourish among men 





accustomed from their youth to authority, to ob- 
servance and to self-respect. He felt himself to 
be connected by ties of blood to the proud and 
wealthy aristocracy of the mother country, the 
aristocracy of the Talbots and the Howards; nor 
were his claims to good blood wholly unfounded. 
In every county there were gentlemen, the de- 
scendants of younger sons and brothers of lords— 
men who, in any other country than England, 
would have been noblemen with pedigrees as long 
as any that could be found in the House of Lords. 
One could trace an honorable descent through 
many generations to a knight who crossed the 
Channel with the Conqueror and broke the Saxon 
ranks at Hastings ; another to some noble lord who 
had marched with Godfrey over heaps of slaugh- 
tered Moslems to the sepulchre of Christ, or stood 
in the van of the party of the Red Rose on the deci- 
sive field of Bosworth, while a third hung in his 
hall, among his antlers and fowling-pieces, the 
portrait of some sturdy church-and-king cavalier, 
who pawned his jewels, mortgaged his estates, and 
cut down his ancestral elms for good King Charles. 

The devotion of such men as these to the Eng- 
lish King and the English Church was indeed 
deeply rooted. They served the mother country 
with a loyalty as sturdy and unflinching as if they 
had been raised upon her soil and given a voice in 
her government. They looked to her as the source 
of all their rights, their prosperity, and for many 
of the necessities of this life. While his neighbors 
in New England contented themselves with home- 
spun and linsey-woolsey, the Virginia gentleman 
felt it incumbent on him to import from England 
the lace for his hat, and the frill for his shirt, his 
coat, his sword, his silver shoe-buckles, and his 
books. 

His library was modest in the extreme, but well 
selected, and, what is rarer in these days, was well 
read. He was familiar with a class of works long 
since consigned to the dust and silence of the 
upper shelf, the Spectator, the Tattler, Pope and: 
Dryden and Grey, Sterne, Smollet and Fielding. 

Such in brief was the character of the Virginia 
gentry in 1775. Such were the men who laid the 
foundation of Virginia’s prosperity and bequeathed 
to her that appreciation of ‘‘ good blood’? which 
is peculiarly her own. 
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THE MONASTIC EDIFICES OF THE “GERMAN BAPTIST BRETHREN,” 
AT EPHRATA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


By WiLuiAM T. WALLACE. 
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“ BETHANIA,” THE BROTHERS’ House. 


A RELIGIOUS socIETY was formed in Germany, 
in the year 1708, by eight persons, who entered 
into a covenant to unite in the examination of the 
rules and doctrines gathered from the New Testa- 
ment, and to form a mode of worship and life in 
conformity with the result of their investigations. 
Persecution soon drove them from their homes, 
and Alexander Muck, a leader amongst them, de- 
voted his property to the common use of the So- 
ciety, and emigrated to Mill Creek, Pennsylvania, 
in 1729. Conrad Beissel, one of the members of 
this church, issued a religious tract in 1725, and, 
owing to the excitement caused by it at Mill Creek, 
he retired secretly to a cell on the banks of the 
Cocalico, where he remained for some time undis- 
covered by his brethren. When his retreat was 
found, they gathered about it and built cottages ; 
so that the hermit’s cell was the nucleus around 
which the future town of Ephrata gathered. 





In the year 1732 the solitary cottage life was 
changed into a conventual one, a monastic society 
was established, and the erection of buildings 
commenced. 

The dress adopted was, for the brethren, a long 
white gown and cowl, of texture suited to the sea- 
son; and for the sisters the same, with a slight 
change in the shape of the cowl. 

The first buildings of the Society of any conse- 
quence were ‘‘ Kedar’’ and ‘‘Zion,’”’ a meeting- 
house and convent, which were erected on the hill 
called ‘Mount Zion.’’ Larger accommodations 
were afterward built in the meadow below, com- 
prising a Sisters’ house, called ‘‘ Saron,’’ to which 
is attached a large chapel, and ‘‘Saal,’’ for the 
purpose of holding ‘‘ Agapz,’’ or Love Feasts; 
and a Brothers’ house, called ‘‘ Bethania,’’ with 
which is connected the large meeting-room with 
galleries in which the whole Society assembled 
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“ SARON” AND “SAAL”—THE CONVENT AND CHAPEL OF THE SISTERS, 


for public worship.- The apartments of the bro- 
thers and sisters are small, plain and cell-like, 
while their beds and other furniture are on the 
extreme from luxury. 

The buildings are singular, and of very ancient 
architecture, all the outer walls being covered 
with shingles. The two houses for the brethren 
and sisters are very large, being three and four 
stories high. Each has a chapel for their night- 
meetings. 

The chapels and ‘‘ Saals’’ are hung and nearly 
covered with large sheets of elegant penmanship, 
or ink-paintings, many of which are texts from the 
Scriptures, executed in a very handsome manner, 
in ornamented Gothic letters, called in German 
Fractar-Schrifter. 

A few days after the battle of Brandywine had 
been fought (September 11th, 1777), from four to 
five hundred of the wounded soldiers were taken 
to Ephrata, and placed in the hospital; Drs. 
Yerkel, Scott (father of Colonel Joseph W. Scott, 
of New Jersey) and Harrison were the attending 
Surgeons. The wounds and camp-fever baffled 
their skill, and one hundred and fifty of the sol- 
diers died here. They were principally from the 
Eastern States and Pennsylvania, with a few Bri- 





tish who had deserted and joined the American 
Army. 

The place where they rest is enclosed, and for 
many years a board, with an inscription setting 
forth the fact, was placed over the gate of the en- 
closure. This has given place to the foundation 
of a monument, the corner-stone of which was 
laid September 11, 1845. 

At the time Congress left Philadelphia and met 
at Lancaster for safety, money was minted at 
Ephrata. 

The difficulties and disadvantages which these 
hardy pioneers had to contend with in putting up 
their buildings may be imagined, when it is known 
that they had to prepare all the timbers, etc., un- 
aided by machinery or power, save their own strong 
arms. Trees were cut down in the forest and 
dragged by hand to their required position. The 
locks and hinges of the doors, all household uten- 
sils and such primitive agricultural implements as 
they used, were made from wood, and the window 
sashes cast from lead. The leather was tanned 
upon which to make the card, the card was made, 
the sheep raised and sheared, the wool carded, 
spun and woven, all by their own hands, upon 
their own premises. They wrote and printed 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL OF THE SISTERS. 


valuable books when printing was in its infancy here, 
and specimens of their typographical art are still 
in existence, which reflect credit upon their labors. 

In 1748 Christian Sauer, a member of this sect, 
published a Bible in the German language at Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, the first (with the excep- 
tion of Eliot’s Indian Bible) ever printed in this 
country. 

This people are frequently called Tunkers, or 
Dunkers; but they object warmly to the title. 
They claim the designation, German Baptist 
Brethren, and are, we believe, in sympathy with 
the Seventh-Day Baptists in many of their 
views, especially in holding to the old Jewish 
Sabbath. They differ from other Baptists, how- 
ever, in practicing trine immersion, with prayer 
and laying on of hands while the candidate is 





still in the water. They do not forbid marriage, 
though they encourage celibacy. They also hold 
several distinctive doctrinal opinions; but I will 
not attempt their recapitulation here. 

The German Baptist Brethren have recently 
emigrated to the West in large numbers, and are 
quite numerous in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
other States. 

They claim that they established the first Sun- 
day-school in the United States, and passed the 
first temperance resolution ever adopted by any 
religious body in the world. They never held 
slaves, and never shed the blood of man in war or 
otherwise. They regard our Lord’s injunction in 
Matthew 5: 39 to 41, as forbidding resort to 
human law, and suffer themselves to be wronged 
rather than violate this principle. 
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MEMORABLE FACTS IN THE LIVES OF MEMORABLE AMERICANS, 


By Sir Rom DE CAMDEN. 


VII. 


ANDREW JACKSON, THE MILITARY HERO, THE INCORRUPTIBLE AND 


FEARLESS PATRIOT. 
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Mrs. ANDREW JACKSON.) 


ANDREW JACKSON lost his father before he was 
born. Andrew Jackson, the father, with his wife 
and two sons, emigrated from Carrickfergus, on 


! We are indebted to Robert Coulton Davis, Ph.G., of 
Philadelphia, for the loan of the fine steel-plate Portrait from 
which Mr. Rea has made this engraving; also, for the rare 
old prints which we present in fac-simile on pages 824 and 
825, and the Funeral Notice given on page 822. Mr. Davis 

a precious mine of antiquarian treasures, and is a kind 
and obliging friend to the MONTHLY. 
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the Lough of Belfast, in Ireland, in 1765, accom- 
panied by James, Robert and Joseph Crawford, 
the first-named of whom had married one of the 
sisters of Jackson’s wife. A number of their former 
neighbors had preceded them, and had established 
a settlement on Waxhaw Creek, a branch of the 
romantic Catawba ; this settlement had been called 
‘¢the Waxhaw Settlement,’’ and was partly in 
South and partly in North Carolina. Upon land- 
ing at Charleston, South Carolina, Jackson and 
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his companion-immigrants hastened to the Wax- 
haw Settlement, where they secured land and pro- 
ceeded to hew out of the wilderness farms and 
homes for their respective families. ‘The Waxhaw re- 
gion is a pleasant and healthful undulating country, 
and has been aptly described as ‘‘an oasis of fer- 
tility in a waste of pine woods.’” Mrs. Jackson’s 
comfort was much enhanced by the fact that among 
her near neighbors were her five sisters. But all 
too soon her pleasant life was brought to a sad end 
by the death of her beloved husband, early in 
1767, when he had been less than two years in 
America, and had had but time to build a log- 
cabin, clear a few fields and raise a small first-crop. 
She interred her dead in the graveyard attached 
to the Waxhaw Kirk and went, with her two little 
sons, to the house, near by, of one of her brothers- 
in-law, George McKemey,' where, but a few nights 
later, her third son was born, whom she called An- 
drew, in honor of his deceased father. 

Thus, our ‘*Memorable American’’ of this 
sketch affords another striking illustration of a 
great man indebted to a faithful mother for his 
earlier lessons in manliness and uprightness. Mrs. 
Jackson’s appreciation of Andrew’s natural mental 
gifts induced her to hope that he might be led to 
enter the Gospel ministry, and she was training 
him in this direction when circumstances beyond 
her control thwarted her plans and hopes and di- 
verted the lad into an entirely different career, 
that of the patriot-soldier. 

In 1778, the Revolutionary War, which had 
hitherto raged chiefly in the East and North, was 
carried by the British into the South, Savannah 
being reduced in December of that year, and South 
Carolina invaded in. the spring of 1779. The 
three young Jackson lads were thoroughly imbued 
with the patriot-spirit. Hugh, the eldest, hastened 
to join the army, and was present at the battle of 
Stono, June 20th, 1779; the fatigue and the exces- 
sive heat were too much for his undeveloped 
strength, and he died in consequence. The Wax- 
haw settlers were staunch patriots, and Mrs. Jack- 
son no less than her neighbors; even the death of 
her first-born could not damp her ardor, and hence 
she did not withhold her remaining sons, mere 


1 As before remarked, the Waxhaw Settlement lay partly 
in North and partly in South Carolina; George McKemey’s 
house was on the North Carolina side of the line. Hence, 
Andrew Jackson was born not in South, but in North, Caro- 
lina. 
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boys though they were, Andrew but little past his 
thirteenth birthday, when they would go with the 
gallant Colonel William Richardson Davie, and 
both were present in General Sumter’s partially 
successful attack on the British post at Hanging 
Rock. 

Not long after this the two brothers were cap- 
tured by a party of British, and during the captiv- 
ity both evinced that fearless spirit that was so 
marked a trait of Andrew Jackson in his mature 
years; the officer in command of the captors 
ordered Andrew to clean his boots, and the lad 
spiritedly though not rudely refused ; whereupon 
the officer drew his sword and aimed a furious 
blow at the boy’s head ; he fortunately succeeded 
in breaking the force of the blow with his left 
arm, receiving a gash on his head and on his arm 
the scars of which he carried to his grave. The 
officer then turned to Robert, and being refused by 
him too, struck him with such force that he died 
from the effects of the wound. 

It was not till after the battle of Hobkirk’s 
Hill that the Waxhaw prisoners were released 
from their wretched imprisonment by exchange ; 
and they were in woeful plight, having been treated 
with base cruelty and become infected with the 
small-pox. Robert, as I have intimated, died ; 
and Andrew was laid low with a fever which 
threatened to leave his poor mother childless. 
The skill of the physician and the mother’s care, 
with the Divine blessing, however triumphed, and 
the youthful soldier was spared for the great deeds 
of manhood. But he was soon called to mourn the 
loss of his brave, noble mother. Though tardily 
convalescent, a species of low fever still hung about 
him after the small-pox had left him, and kept him 
weak and ill; he was not sosick now, however, as to 
require his mother’s constant presence, and so she 
went with some of the good women of the neigh- 
borhood to carry a store of homely luxuries to a 
number of the Waxhaw patriots who were lan- 
guishing in the prison-ship at Charleston. Here 
she contracted the -hip-fever, which was prevalent 
among the wretched prisoners; and died after a 
very short illness. She was buried near that city 
in an unknown grave; in after years her son 
sought in vain to ascertain the spot where she had 
been laid. 

Andrew Jackson did not return to the army. 
It seems that he spent some months in ‘‘ sowing 
wild oats,’’ then a year or more in teaching school, 
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and then we find him, at not quite eighteen years 
of age, in the office of Spruce McCay, Esq.,’ at 
Salisbury, North Carolina, entered as a student 
of law. James Parton gives an amusing account 
of Andrew’s life as a law student, but I cannot 
attempt to repeat it, as my space compels me to 
pass lightly and rather hastily over the earlier 
years of such a life as that of Andrew Jackson ; 
his manhood is too full of ‘‘ Memorable Facts’’ 
for me to dwell on the wild, and often evil, ways 
of his youth. He completed his law ‘‘studies’’ 

under the preceptorship of Colonel John Stokes,’ 
a famous lawyer of his day, and, about the close 
of 1786 or early in 1787, he was licensed to prac- 
tice. That he was /earned in the law is more than 
doubtful ; but what he lacked in learning he more 
than made up in self-confidence. He was not yet 
twenty years of age when licensed, and had but 
passed his twenty-first birthday when he was ap- 
pointed solicitor, or public prosecutor, for the 
Western District of North Carolina (which after- 
wards became the State of Tennessee), under John 
McNairy, a particular friend of his, as Judge. 

In this position, he showed the independence 
of character, the fearless regard for duty, which so 
peculiarly distinguished the man of more mature 
years. Threats of personal violence were power- 
less to deter him from the discharge of the duties 
of his office. Indeed, the mere acceptance of the 
position in the West at that time was evidence of 
extraordinary courage—it made a personal enemy 
of every scoundrel in the territory, and scoundrels 
were not rare in the district in which young Jack- 
son was prosecutor, as they seldom are in new 
countries. An incident related to Mr. Parton by 
Colonel Isaac T. Avery, of Morgantown, North 
Carolina, who was an eye-witness thereof, shows 
so clearly the characteristics which gave Jackson 
his peculiar successes in military and civil life, that 
I shall repeat it: 

“IT was at Jonesboro’ court, at one time, when 
every house in the town was crowded. About 

' Spruce McCay was at this time a lawyer of good repute, 
subsequently was a distinguished judge, and is still remem- 
bered with great respect in North Carolina. 

2 Colonel John Stokes had been a meritorious soldier of 
the Revolution, is said to have been one of those who fell 
covered with wounds at the Waxhaw massacre, and was, at 
the time when he acted as preceptor to Andrew Jackson, a 


lawyer of high standing at the North Carolina bar. Stokes 
County was named in his honor. 





twelve o’clock at night a fire broke out in the 
stables of the principal hotel-keeper of the place. 
There was a large quantity of hay in the stables, 
which stood in dangerous proximity to the tavern, 
court- house, and business part of the town. The 
alarm filled the street with lawyers, judges, ladies 
in their night-dresses, and a concourse of strangers 
and citizens. General Jackson no sooner entered 
the street than he assumed the command. It 
seemed to be conceded to him. He shouted for 
buckets, and formed two lines of men reaching 
from the fire to a stream that ran through the 
town; one line to pass the empty buckets to the 
stream, and the other to return them full to the 
fire. He ordered the roofs of the tavern and of 
the houses most exposed to be covered with wet 
blankets, and stationed men on the roofs to keep 
them wet. Amidst the shrieks of the women, and 
the frightful neighing of the burning horses, every 
order was distinctly heard and obeyed. In the 
line up which the full buckets passed, the bank of 
the stream soon became so slippery that it was 
difficult to stand. While General Jackson was 
strengthening that part of the line, a drunken 
coppersmith named Boyd, who said he had seen 
fires at Baltimore, began to give orders and annoy 
persons in the line. 

‘¢ Fall into line!’’ shouted the General. 

‘*The man continued jabbering. Jackson seized 
a bucket by the handle, knocked him down, and 
walked along the line giving his orders as coolly 
as before. He saved the town!’ 

The story of Andrew Jackson’: marriage with 
Mrs. Rachel Robards does not demand repetition ; 
it has been told and repeated so often that Ameri- 
can readers are familiar with the extraordinary 
circumstances attending it. But, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary circumstances, their wedded life 
proved most happy. Our hero loved his wife with 
passionate devotion, and she was worthy of his 
love; she, too, loved him with equal fervor. 
I am indebted to Mr. Robert Coulton Davis, 
Ph.G., of Philadelphia, for the privilege of copy- 
ing a letter from Mrs, Jackson, which has never 
been in print; its chief value, in my estimation, 
lies in the evidence it affords that she was a happy 
wife after the lapse of more than a quarter of a 
century from the date of her marriage with An- 
drew Jackson ; and this happiness suffered no de- 
pression during the succeeding years that she was 
spared to bless her fond husband. 
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NASHVILLE, Jany 19" 1818 

Dear Sir—Your acceptable present by Major 
Gadsden was this day received, for which receive 
my warmest thanks, I need scarcely say how 
highly I prize it, as you well know how interesting 
every thing that relates to New Orleans is to me 
while examing it this Evening it recalled many 
painful and yet pleasing recollections to my mind. 
I was pleased to hear by Major Gadsden that you 
enjoyed good health though I must say I was a 
little surprised to hear that you still remained 
proof against all the charms of New Orleans. I 
calculated when I saw you last that some fair one 
would have been honoured with your hand before 
this. I am afraid the present appearance of things 
will put a stop to all matrimonial expectations, for 
Mr’ Jackson has just told me that you will leave 
New Orleans for Fort Scott immediately, and 
when there I am afraid you will have something 
more disagreeable to think of. Your acquaint- 
ances in this country are very well. Colonel and 


M™ Hayne are now our neighbours I am sorry 
to say that M™ Hayne will again be left alone as 
the officers all leave this in a few days 

Let me again return my thanks for your hand- 
some present and accept my sincere wishes for 


your Happiness 
RACHEL JACKSON 

Address: Col’, George Gibson United States 
Army New Orleans. 

The circumstances alluded to, however, under 
the impulse of his love, made him morbidly sensi- 
tive to any real or fancied insinuation against his 
wife, and quick to defend her character and prompt 
to avenge every supposed insult. But it is specially 
worthy of note that, hasty, quick-tempered, often 
arbitrarily, excessively irascible, violent, and vin- 
dictively wrathful, outside of his home, among 
men, he was ever gentle and affectionate to his 
wife, and never so much as impatient with chil- 
dren or his servants. 

In 1796 Andrew Jackson was elected the first 
representative of the new State of Tennessee in the 
National Congress; in 1797 he was raised to the 
United States Senate, but in 1798, surfeited with 
six months’ experience of the Senatorial ‘‘dig- 
nity,’’ he resigned his seat in that body. Upon 
his return home he was elected by the Legislature 
to the bench of the Supreme Court of the State. 
With but limited legal knowledge, he filled this 
high position for six years with honor; it is said 
that his decisions were ‘‘short, untechnical, un- 





learned, sometimes ungrammatical, and generally 
right.”’ 

In 1804 Judge Jackson removed his family to 
the ‘‘ Hermitage’’ estate, the house occupied by 
them being an humble two-story block-house, with 
one room on the first floor and two on the second; 
to this he soon after added a smaller house, which 
stood about twenty feet from it, and the two were 
connected by a covered passage-way. And these 
two small houses served the family until 1819, when 
the fine, spacious mansion which now stands upon 
the estate was built. 

One of the most ‘‘ Memorable Facts’’ in Jack- 
son’s life was his singular intimacy with Aaron 
Burr in 1805 and 1806; himself a plain, straight- 
forward man, the wily politician readily won his 
confidence. 

But we come now to the grand turning-point in 
Jackson’s career—the ‘‘ War of 1812.’’ Jackson 
had been for some years a Major-General of Militia. 
War was declared on the 12th of June; the news 
rapidly traveled over the country, reaching Nash- 
ville about the 2oth; the General promptly made 
his arrangements, and on the 25th tendered his 
services, with twenty-five hundred men, to the 
President of the United States, through the Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee. The story of the shameful 
treatment the General and his gallant Tennessee- 
ans received from the President, Madison, and his 
advisers, is matter of history—I have seen at- 
tempted apologies and excuses for the adminstra- 
tion, but nothing that will satisfy any dispassionate 
observer that its course was excusable. The Presi- 
dent’s petty spite against Jackson for his former rela- 
tions to Aaron Burr was more potent than the welfare 
of the country in influencing the administration. 

At last, in the month of April, 1814, when his 
brilliant success in his campaign against the Creeks 
had made General Jackson famous throughout the 
land, and the President dared not longer ignore 
him, he was commissioned a Brigadier-General and 
Major-General by brevet in the United States 
Army, and on the first of the ensuing month he 
was made a full Major-General. 

‘In the summer General Jackson was ordered to 
take command of the Seventh Military District, 
and established his headquarters at Mobile. He 
concluded a favorable treaty with the Creek Na- 
tion, by which, with the exception of a small por- 
tion of the tribe w-o chose to remain in Florida, 
they were prevented from again taking up arms 
during the continuance of the war with England, 
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codperating with him in the negotiations. 

And then, with his characteristic energy and 
self-devotion to his country’s interests, without 
waiting to secure the rest he so much needed after 
his eight months’ unintermitting warfare with the 
Indians, he immediately turned his attention to 
Florida, where, by the connivance of the Spanish 
authorities, the British were organizing expedi- 
tions, and whence they were exerting a bad influ- 
ence on the Indians of the surrounding region. 
Not wishing to take the sole responsibility of the 
measure, he wrote ur- 
gently to the Secretary 
of War for authority to 
make a descent upon 
Pensacola and reduce 
it. ‘If granted,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ I promise you 
the war in the South 
shall have a speedy ter- 
mination, and English 
influence be forever 
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ages in this quarter.” 
The answer of Secre- 
tary Armstrong was séx 
months in reaching the 
General; he received 
it, conveying the au- 
thority, after the cam- 
paign and the war were closed. But history records 
how, meanwhile acting on his own responsibility, 
General Jackson broke up the British operations at 
Pensacola. History tells, too, the marvelous story 
of this wonderful General’s wonderful operations 
in New Orleans, and the story does not demand re- 
petition here. Still, I must ask my reader to review 
the story briefly with me.’ * * * A writer incor- 
rectly says, referring to the battle of New Or- 
leans, ‘* This battle closed the war,’’ which would 
imply that it brought about the close; while it is 
well known that the Treaty of Peace had been 
signed at Ghent on the 24th of the preceding De- 
cember. * * * Though he had heard of the fact 
through the British officers and by rumor, official 





1 We omit the account of Jackson’s New Orleans opera- 
tions, as well as the events which followed the great battle 
of the eighth of January, 1815, because Dr. Lossing has re- 
peated the story in his paper on “ Chateau Macarté,” earlier 
in this number of the MoNTHLY.—EbITOR. 


Colonel Hawkins, the Indian Agent for the Creeks, | 








confirmation of the ratification of the treaty did 
not reach General Jackson until the 13th of March. 
And now he issued a general order, relieving the 
city of martial law, ordering a final cessation of 
hostilities, proclaiming a full pardon for all military 
offences, and releasing all persons in arrest for such 
offences. The next day he discharged the militia 
with a warm tribute to their gallantry and patriotic 
services. 

On the 16th all the troops were assembled on 
the old camp-ground upon the Macarté estate. 
General Gaines had arrived. General Jackson 
reviewed the army, and 
an address, signed by 
the commanders of the 
volunteers, glowing 
with affection, devo- 
tion and gratitude, was 
presented to the Hero 
of New Orleans, gal- 
lant ‘*Old Hickory.’’ 

And now, the coun- 
try restored to the do- 
minion of peace, Jack- 
son turned the remnant 
of the army over to 
General Gaines, and 
left for his home in 
pursuit of much-needed 
rest. 

The Seminole War, 
three years later, called him again into the field. 
He entered into the matter with his usual spirit, 
and pushed the war to a speedy conclusion. The 
Spanish authorities of St. Mark’s, Florida, attempt- 
ing to shelter the savages, he promptly seized that 
place and sent its garrison to Pensacola ; then leatn- 
ing that the Spanish Goverrior of West Florida, at 
Pensacola, in violation of the existing treaty, was 
harboring the Seminoles, he seized Pensacola and 
Fort Barrancas; and St. Augustine, too, was cap- 





| tured by a detachment under Gaines. This sum- 


mary course put an end to the Seminole War, and 
the General returned home once more, and soon 
afterwards resigned his commission. 

General Jackson had acted on his own responsi- 
bility in the seizure of the Spanish posts in Florida ; 
but his course was approved by President Monroe, 
and an attempt to censure him failed in Congress 
by an overwhelming vote. The next year the Ter- 





itory was ceded to the United States by Spain. 
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General Jackson was very appropriately selected 
by the American Executive as the commissioner 
to receive the Territory, and on the first of July, 
1821, he issued a proclamation at Pensacola, offi- 
cially announcing its annexation to the United 
States. His administration of the executive affairs 
of the new Territory, owing to the bad state of his 
health, was brief; brief as it was, however, he | 
came in collision with the Spanish ex-governor, in 
protecting the rights of several orphan females. 
His firm and unyielding will and his determined 
purpose were never exhibited in a more character- 
istic or more creditable manner. His health con- 
tinuing to grow worse, he transferred the authority 
with which he had been clothed to his secretaries, 
on the 7th of October, 1821, and immediately set 
out for Nashville. 

The gallant soldier was not forgotten. In Au- 
gust, 1822, he was nominated for the Presidency 
as the successor of Mr. Monroe, by the Legislature 
of Tennessee. In 1823 he declined the appoint- 
ment of Minister to Mexico, tendered to him by 
the President, and in the same year he was elected 
to the Senate of the United States. On becoming 


a prominent candidate for the Presidential office, 


he resigned his seat. At the election in 1824 he 
received a plurality of the electoral votes; but as 
there was no choice by the colleges, the House of 
Representatives elected his principal competitor, 
John Quincy Adams, to the office. In 1828 he 
was again a candidate, and received 178 of the 261 
electoral votes. In 1832 he was elected for a 
second term, by a still larger majority. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to notice | 
in detail the political services of General Jackson. | 
A brief recapitulation of some of the most im- 
portant acts of his administration must suffice. | 
On the 20th of May, 1830, he vetoed the Mays- 
ville Road bill, and, on the roth of July, 1832, 
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the bill to recharter the United States Bank. 
On the 16th of January, 1833, his celebrated Nul- 
lification Message, recapitulating the facts, and 
many of the arguments, contained in his procla- 
mation of December previous, was issued.! In 
October, 1833, the public deposits were removed 
from the United States Bank. On the 15th of 
April, 1834, he protested against the resolutions 
of censure adopted by the Senate, which were 
afterwards, in January, 1837, expunged from their 
journal; and on the 15th of January, 1835, he 
issued his warlike, patriotic message in regard to 
the refusal of the French government to pay the 
stipulated indemnity. 

His long public career finally terminated on the 
3d of March, 1837, when he issued a farewell ad- 
dress to the people of the United States, and re- 
tired forever from the harassing cares and respon- 
sibilities of an official position, to the peaceful 
shades of his own quiet Hermitage. The wife 
whom he had so ardently loved, no longer lived 
to bless him with her affection, and cheer him with 
her smiles ; she had been taken from his side, by 
death, in December, 1828, yet her memory was 
ever a sweet solace throughout the closing years 
of his earthly pilgrimage. 

Generali Jackson gained a world-wide repu- 
tation by the bravery and skill displayed in his 


| Indian campaigns and in the war with Great Bri- 


tain. Lafayette was a guest at the Hermitage, on 
his visit to this country in 1825, and, twenty years 
_later, the portrait of the General was painted, 
| when almost in a dying condition, to adorn the 
gallery of Louis Philippe, the King of the French. 
He was known and honored by the great and good 


1 I propose ere long to prepare a paper on John C. Cal- 
houn, and therefore defer extended notice of the nullification 
proceedings and President Jackson’s decisive action in sup- 
pressing them. 


a THE friends and acquaintance of GEN. ANDREW JACKSON are invited to at- 
3 ° tend his Funeral at the Hermitage, on to-morrow (Tuesday) morning at 11 o’clock. 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL FUNERAL NOTICE. 
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in every land. Whatever may be said of the 
domestic policy of his administration, in his inter- 
course with foreign nations he inspired or enforced 
respect, and few, perhaps none, of our Presidents, 
Washington alone excepted, ever commanded 
greater consideration abroad. 

A peaceful close was vouchsafed to the stormy 
and eventful life. The imperial prisoner of St. 
Helena died amid a raging storm, shouting, in 
imagination, to his marshaled legions, while the 
winds howled and shrieked above his head; the 
words, Zéte d’armée/ were the last to leave his 
lips, as his eye glazed in death, and his frame was 
convulsed with the last agony. At the close of a 
Sabbath afternoon, in the bright summer time, 
when Nature had spread her richest garniture over 
her wide domains, and grove and forest were vocal 
with sweetest melody, in the presence of his family 
and friends, by his own fireside, on the 8th of 
June, 1845, Andrew Jackson calmly yielded up his 
spirit. For weeks and months he had suffered 
under a painful disease, yet not a murmur escaped 
him. His heart was stayed on a noble hope—a 
hope sure, steadfast and unfading—the priceless 
hope of the Christian ! 


«¢ Serene, serene, 
He pressed the crumbling verge of this terrestrial scene, 
Breathed soft, in childlike trust, 
The parting groan; 
Gave back to dust its dust— 
To Heaven its own !” 


In person General Jackson was tall and thin. 
His frame was well-knit, but gaunt. He had an 
iron visage and a commanding look. His eyes 
were a deep blue, bright and penetrating. He was 
frank and easy in his manners, courteous and affable 
in his address. 

His character was decidedly pronounced. It was 
full of salient points, remarkable for their strength 
and the fitness and harmony of their combination. 
He was kind and affectionate, benevolent and hu- 
mane; pure and earnest of purpose; inflexibly 
honest ; physically and morally brave ; ardent and 
sincere in his patriotism ; direct in his professions, 
and resolute and unflinching in determination. 
He possessed a firm will, was clear in judgment, 
and rapid in his decisions. His temperament was 
restless, though not mercurial. His passions were 
intense, and what he did, he did with all his 
might. Like Cicero, he was a mew man; and, by 
his own unaided exertions, raised himself from 








comparative obscurity to the highest distinction. 
He was a good hater, but he never forgot his 
friends. 

All these traits and characteristics were strikingly 
exhibited, both in his civil and military career. 
His style as a writer partook of his mental pecu- 
liarities; it was rugged and uneven as the moun- 
tain torrent, yet it had a nervous eloquence that 
never failed to produce a deep impression, and in- 
dicated a powerful grasp of thought. As a soldier 
he was fruitful in expedients; he had the genius, 
perseverance and skill of Hannibal—the indomita- 
ble will and energy, without the selfishness, of 
Napoleon. He was persevering, cool and intrepid 
—hardy in endurance, and gifted withrare courage. 
In a word, as the historian, Alison, remarks of the 
French soldier of fortune, ‘‘ He was not a great 
man because he was a great general; he was a 
great general because he was a great man !”’ 

Mr. R. C. Davis has kindly permitted me to 
copy the following characteristic letters, which 
demand no comment: 

HERMITAGE Janry 29" 1822 

My Dear Coi’—Your very kind letter of the 
7" instant reached me two mails since, but my ill 
health and other causes combined to pospone my 
answer untill now—The stimulant that the second 
edition of the Seminole campaign will give me, 
will I hope restore me to health—and as soon as 
this discussion is over, I trust as a citizen in com- 
mon with others I have rights, and amonghst 
those rights secured under the constitution, one 
the right of investigating the conduct of men and 
measures—and rest assured I shall exercise it—and 
if I am not deceived I shall unfold things, that 
will astonish our republick— 

It is truly gratifying to me to learn that the 
Secrete combination to destroy me, although power- 
full, a pretext of friendship (in some) used to de- 
ceive me—has not poisoned the minds of the vir- 
tuous part of Congress against me, and that from 
your information and that of my friends Dart, 
Burnaugh & Gadsden, I will still have with me a 
large majority. When the time arives that I can 
explain this letter to you, I know you will be as 
much astonished as I have been, on the recpt of 
information that has led to the above remarks— 
but at present I must be silent—It affords me 
great pleasure to hear that M' Calhouns popularity 
is growing, his offerring will put down that arch 
fiend W" H Crawford—lIt is astonishing to me to 
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see M' Lownds brought out by the State of South 
Carolina This will, if persisted in, injure Calhoun 
& ensure M' Adams election—I have allways be- 
lieved M' Calhoun to be a highminded and honour- 
able man, possessing Independence and Virtue— 
but both him & Lownds continuing their names 
will defeat them both—I have as far as I know M* 
Adams, found him to be a candid independant 
man and should M* Crawford be disappointed the 
nation will be well governed either by M* Cal- 
houn or M’ Adams, and I hope for the love I bear 
my country that the people of the united states 
will make a prudent selection, by which their 
rights liberties & properties may be long protected, 
and our republican government in its purity agre- 
able to our constitution may be perpetuated. 

M" J, joins me in a renewal of our best wishes 
for your health and happiness and believe me to 
be with sincere esteem yr mo, ob, servt, 


O Lact tee Atos 








that any thing from me on such a subject might & 
probably would be interpreted as aiming at e/ec- 
tioneering. That I was pressing my letters thro 
the country with a view to my own advancement. 
Such an interpretation altho remote from truth, I 
should regret to see made, & yet such an inter- 
pretation might & probably would be made, on 
the publication of a letter from me on that sub- 
ject. This is the only objection I could have, & 
even this is only thrown out by the way of sugges- 
tion to you; for I write no letter, the sentiments 
of which I would ever desire to conceal ; and this 
I assure you is true, notwithstanding that M" Benns 
has positively pledged himself to my having written 
a letter to M" Monroe in 1816, urging as necessary 
& proper that his Cabinet should be so made up 
as that two Federalists, & two Republicans should 
form it. M* Benns can produce no such letter, 
& has my free consent to publish it forthwith; for 
by my opinions, & my 
acts would I be Judged; 
leaving with the people 





Col? George Gibson Commisariat Genl— 

It will be viewed by me an act of friendship in 
you when Leisure will permit, to receive a paper 
or a line from you A. J— 

William Harris Crawford, whom General Jack- 
son so hotly stigmatizes as ‘*that arch-fiend,’’ was 
for many years a prominent public man, and was 
exceedingly popular in his adopted State, Georgia. 
Thomas Lowndes was a member of Congress from 
South Carolina, and was distinguished for talent 
and great eloquence. It is fortunate that Mr. 
Adams, and not Mr. Calhoun, was the successful 
competitor of Mr. Crawford. Jackson’s favorable 
opinion of Calhoun in 1822 is notable in the light 
of ten years’ later history. 

WasHIncTon City Janry 20" 1824 

D' Str—I thank you for the friendly letters 
you have written me; two have lately been rec’, 
one yesterday. Your request relative to the ap- 
pointing of Judges arived too late, they appoint- 
ments had bezn made & the Gentlemen highly 
spoken of by several Gentlemen of the Senate who 
were acquainted with them. 

In answer to your enquiry about publishing the 
letter I wrote you; it might be sufficient to pro- 
pose to leave that altogether to your Judgt, & dis- 
cretion. 





I beg leave however to suggest to you, 


of the United States to 
decide as I myself should, in favour of no man 
whose sentiments and conduct, are not practically 
in conformity to those principles, on which are 
based the republican institutions of our country. 

I know the importance & value of health too 
well, not to regret to hear that yours is bad ; let 
me advise you to keep clear of the Doctors, pre- 
serve your mind tranquil, and practice temperance 
in living, for these are the great, the important 
Phycians, that have raised me to pretty good 
health, & which, if attended to, will soon restore 
you. 

I am with great respect your mo ob*%, serv‘, 

ANDREW JACKSON 
M’ Chandler Price, Philadelphia 

‘¢M" Benns’’ was the well-known alderman and 
journalist, John Binns. Mr. Binns was born at 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1772, and came to this country 
about the year 1801. In 1802 he commenced the 
Republican Argus, at Northumberland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1807 he removed to Philadelphia, 
where for twenty-two years he conducted the De- 
mocratic Press. Ue had no little influence in 
Democratic circles until, in 1824, he became 2 
pronounced opponent of Andrew Jackson, after 
which his paper lost its influence, though it sur- 
vived until 1829. 
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Tue reader has probably heard of that famous 
expedition undertaken by the vicegerent of Louis 
XIV., the Governor-General of New France, 
against the confederated Five Nations of New 
York; an expedition which, though it carried 
with it all the pomp and circumstance of European 
warfare into their wild-wood haunts, was attended 
with no adequate results, and had but a momen- 
tary effect in quelling the spirit of the tameless 
Iroquois. 

It was on the fourth of July, 1696, that the 
Commander-in-Chief, the veteran Count de Fron- 
tenac, marshaled the forces at La Chine, with 
which he intended to crush for ever the powers of 
the Aganuschion Confederacy. His regulars were 
divided into four battalions of two hundred men 
each, commanded respectively by three veteran 
leaders, and the young Chevalier de Grais. He 
formed also four battalions of Canadian volun- 
teers, efficiently officered, and organized as regular 
troops. The Indian allies were divided into three 
bands, each of which was placed under the com- 
mand of a nobleman of rank, who had gained 
distinction in the European warfare of France. 
One was composed of the Sault and St. Louis 
bands, and of friendly Abenaquis; another con- 
sisted of the Hurons of Lorette and the mountain- 
eers of the north; the third band was smaller, 
and composed indiscriminately of warriors of dif- 
ferent tribes, whom a spirit of adventure led to 
embark upon the expedition. They were chiefly 
Ottawas, Saukies, and Algonquins, and these the 
Baron de Bekancourt charged himself to conduct. 
This formidable armament was amply provisioned, 
and equippea with all the munitions of war. Be- 
sides pikes, arquebusses, and other small-arms 
then in use, they were furnished with grenades, a 
mortar to throw them, and a couple of field- 
pieces; which, with the tents and other camp 
equipage, were transported in large batteaux buiit 
for the purpose. Nor was the energy of their 
movements unworthy of this brilliant preparation. 
Ascending the St. Lawrence, and coasting the 
shores of Lake Ontario, they entered the Oswego 
River, cut a military road around the falls, and 
carrying their transports ower the portage, launched 
them anew, and finally debouched with their whole 
flotilla upon the waters of Onondaga Lake. 

It must have been a gallant sight to behold the 
warlike pageant floating beneath the primitive 
forest which then crowned the hills around that 


lovely water. To see the veterans who had served 





under Turenne, Vauban, and the great Condé, mar- 
shaled with pike and cuirass, beside the half-naked 
Huron and Abenaquis; while young cavaliers, in 
the less warlike garb of the court of the magnifi- 
cent Louis, moved with plume and mantle amid 
the dusky files of wampum-decked Ottawas and 
Algonquins. Banners were there which had flown 
at Steenkirk and Landen, or rustled above the 
troopers that Luxemburgh’s trumpets had guided 
to glory when Prince Waldeck’s battalions were 
borne down beneath his furious charge. Nor was 
the enemy that this gallant host were seeking un- 
worthy of those whose swords had been tried insome 
of the most celebrated fields of Europe. ‘‘The 
Romans of America,’’ as the Five Nations have 
been called by more than one writer, had proved 
themselves soldiers, not only by carrying their 
arms among the native tribes a thousand miles 
away, and striking their enemies alike upon the 
lakes of Maine, the mountains of Carolina, and 
the prairies of the Missouri ; but they had already 
bearded one European army beneath the walls of 
Quebec, and shut up another for wee™s within the 
defences of Montreal, with the same courage that, 
half a century later, vanquished the battalions of 
Dieskau upon the banks of, Lake George. 

Our business, however, is not with the main 
movements of this army, which, we have already 
mentioned, were unimportant in their results. 
The aged Chevalier de Frontenac was said to have 
other objects in view besides the political motives 
for the expedition, which he set forth to his mas- 
ter, the Grand Monarque. 

Many years earlier, when the Five Nations had 
invested the capital of New France and threatened 
the extermination of that thriving colony, a beau- 
tiful half-blood girl, whose education had been 
commenced under the immediate auspices of the 
governor-general, and in whom, indeed, M. de 
Frontenac was said to have a parental interest, was 
carried off, with other prisoners, by the retiring 
foe. Every effort had been made in vain during 
the occasional cessations of hostilities between the 
French and the Iroquois, to recover this child ; 
and though, in the years that intervened, some 
wandering Jesuit from time to time averred that he 
had seen the Christian captive living as the con- 
tented wife of a young Mohawk warrior, yet the 
old nobleman seems never to have despaired of re- 
claiming his ‘‘ nut-brown daughter.’’ Indeed, the 
chevalier must have been impelled by some such 
hope when, at the age of seventy, and so feeble 
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that he was half the time carried in a litter, he 
ventured to encounter the perils of an American 
wilderness, and place himself at the head of the 
heterogeneous bands which now invaded the 
country of the Five Nations under his conduct. 
Among the half-breed spies, border scouts, and 
mongrel adventurers that followed in the train of 
the invading army, was a renegade Fleming of the 
name of Hanyost. This man in early youth had 
been made a segeant-major, when he deserted to 
the French ranks in Flanders. He had subse- 
quently taken up a military grant in Canada, sold 
it after emigrating, and then, making his way 
down to the Dutch settlements on the Hudson, 
had become domiciled, as it were, among their 
allies, the Mohawks, and adopted the life of a 
hunter. Hanyost, hearing that his old friends, 
the French, were making such a formidable de- 
scent, did not now hesitate to desert his more 
recent acquaintances, and offered his services as a 
guide to Count de Frontenac the moment he en- 
tered the hostile country. It was not, however, 
mere cupidity, or the habitual love of treachery, 
which actuated the base Fleming in this instance. 
Hanyost, in a difficulty with an Indian trapper, 
which had been referred for arbitrament to the 
young Mohawk chief, Kiodago (‘a settler of dis- 
putes’), whose cool courage and firmness fully 
entitled him to so distinguished a name, conceived 
himself aggrieved by the award which had been 
given against him. The scorn with which the 
arbitrator met his charge of unfairness stung him 
to the soul, and fearing the arm of the powerful 
savage, he had nursed the revenge in secret, whose 
accomplishment seemed now at hand. Kiodago, 
ignorant of the hostile force which had entered 
his country, was off with his band at a fishing 
station, or summer-camp, among the wild hills 
about Konnediéyu ;' and, when Hanyost informed 
the commander of the French forces that by sur- 
prising this party, his long-lost daughter, the wife 
of Kiodago, might be once more given to his 
arms, a small but efficient force was instantly de- 
tached from the main body of the army to strike 
the blow. A dozen musketeers, with twenty-five 
pikemen, led severally by the Baron de Bekancourt 
and the Chevalier de Grais, the former having the 
chief command of the expedition, were sent upon 
this duty, with Hanyost to guide them to the vil- 
























































































































































































































1 Since corrupted into “Canada,” Beautiful Water; pro- 
bably so called from its amber color—now Trenton Falls. 














lage of Kiodago. Many hours were consumed 
upon the march, as the soldiers were not yet habit- 
uated to the wilderness; but just before dawn on 
the second day, the party found themselves in the 
ueighborhood of the Indian village. 

The place was wrapped in repose, and the two 
cavaliers trusted that the surprise would be so 
complete, that their commander’s daughter must 
certainly be taken. The baron, after a careful ex- 
amination of the hilly passes, determined to head 
the onslaught, while his companion in arms, with 
Hanyost to mark out his prey, should pounce upon 
the chieftain’s wife. This being arranged, their 
followers were warned not to injure the female 
captives while cutting their defenders to pieces, 
and then a moment being allowed for each man to 
take a last look at the condition of his arms, they 
were led to the attack. 

The inhabitants of the fated village, secure in 
their isolated situation, aloof from the war-parties 
of that wild district, had neglected all precaution 
against surprise, and were buried in sleep when 
the whizzing of a grenade, that terrible, but now 
superseded, engine of destruction, roused them 
from their s'umbers, The missile, to which a 
direction had been given that carried it in a direct 
line through the main row of wigwams which 
formed the little street, went crashing among their 
frail frames of basket-work, and kindled the dry 
mats stretched over them into instant flames. And 
then, as the startled warriors leaped, naked and 
unarmed, from their blazing lodges, the French 
pikemen, waiting only for a volley from the mus- 
keteers, followed it up with a charge still more 
fatal. The wretched savages were slaughtered 
like sheep in the shambles. Some, overwhelmed 
with dismay, sank unresisting upon the ground, 
and covering up their heads after the Indian 
fashion when resigned to death, awaited the fatal 
stroke without a murmur; others, seized with a 
less benumbing panic, sought safety in flight, and 
rushed upon the pikes that lined the forest’s paths 
around them. Many there were, however, who, 
schooled to scenes as dreadful, acquitted them- 
selves like warriors. Snatching their weapons 
from the greedy flames, they sprang with irresisti- 
ble fury upon the bristling files of pikemen. Their 
heavy war-clubs beat down and splintered the 
fragile spears of the Europeans, whose corslets, 
ruddy with the reflected fires mid which they 
fought, glinted back still brighter sparks from the 
hatchets of flint which crashed against them. The 
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fierce veterans pealed the charging cry of many a 
well-fought field in other climes; but wild and 
high the Indian whoop rose shrill above the din 
of conflict, until the hovering raven in mid-air 
caught up and answered that discordant shriek. 

De Grais, in the meantime, surveyed the scene 
of action with eager intentness, expecting each 
moment to see the paler features of the Christian 
captive among the dusky females who ever and 
anon sprang shrieking from the blazing lodges and 
were instantly hurled backward into the flames by 
fathers and brothers, who even thus would save 
them from the hands that vainly essayed to grasp 
their distracted forms. ‘The Mohawks began now 
to wage a more successful resistance, and just when 
the fight was raging hottest, and the high-spirited 
Frenchman, beginning to despair of his prey, was 
about launching into the midst of it, he saw a tall 
warrior, who had hitherto been forward in the 
conflict, disengage himself from the melée, and 
wheeling suddenly upon a soldier, who had like- 
wise separated from his party, brain him with a 
tomahawk before he could make a movement in 
his defence. The quick eye of the young chevalier, 
too, caught a glance of another figure, in pursuit 
of whom as she emerged with an infant i. her 
arms from a lodge on the further side of the vil- 
lage, the luckless Frenchman had met his doom. 
It was the Christian captive, the wife of Kiodago, 
beneath whose hand he had fallen. That chieftain 
now stood over the body of his victim, brandishing 
a war-club which he had snatched from a dying 
Indian near. Quick as thought, De Grais leveled 
a pistol at his head, when the track of the flying 
girl brought her directly in his line of sight, and 
he withheld his fire. Kiodago, in the meantime, 
had been cut off from the rest of his people by the 
soldiers, who closed in upon the space which his 
terrible arm had a moment before kept open. A 
cry of agony escaped the high-souled savage, as he 
saw how thus the last hope was lost. He made a 
gesture, as if about to rush again into the fray and 
sacrifice his life with his tribesmen ; and then per- 
ceiving how futile must be the act, he turned on 
his heel and bounded after his retreating wife, 
with arms outstretched, to shield her from the 
dropping shots of the enemy. 

The uprising sun had now lighted up the scene, 
but all this passed so instantaneously that it was 
impossible for De Grais to keep his eye upon the 
fugitives amid the shifting forms that glanced con- 





tinually before him; and when, accompanied by 
Hanyost and seven others, he had got fairly in 
pursuit, Kiodago, who still kept oehind his wife, 
was far in advance of the chevalier and iis party. 
Her forest training had made the Christian captive 
as fleet of foot as an Indian maiden. She heard, 
too, the cheering voice of her loved warrior be- 
hind her, and pressing her infant in her arms, she 
urged her flight over crag and fell, and soon reached 
the head of a rocky pass, but she finds her onward 
progress prevented by a ledge of rock that impends 
above her. But now again Kiodago is by her side; 
he has lifted his wife to the cliff above, and placed 
her infant in her arms, and already, with renewed 
activity, the Indian mother isspeeding on toacavern 
among the hills, well known as a fastness of safety. 

Kiodago looked a moment after her retreating 
figure, and then coolly swung himself to the ledge 
which commanded the pass. He might now easily 
have escaped his pursuers; but as he stepped back 
from the edge of the cliff, and looked down the 
narrow ravine, the vengeful spirit of the red man 
was too strong within him to allow such an oppor- 
tunity of striking a blow to escape. His tomahawk 
and war-club had both been lost in the strife, but 
he still carried at his back a more efficient weapon 
in the hands of so keen a hunter. There were 
but three arrows in his quiver, and the Mohawk 
was determined to have the life of an enemy in 
exchange for each of them. His bow was strung 
quickly, but with as much coolness as if there 
were no exigency to require haste. Yet he had 
scarcely time to throw himself upon his breast, a 
few yards from the brink of the declivity, before 
one of his pursuers, more active than the rest, ex- 
posed himself to the unerring archer. He came 
leaping from rock to rock, and had nearly reached 
the head of the glen, when, pierced through and 
through by one of Kiodago’s arrows, he toppled 
from the crags and rolled, clutching the leaves in 
his death agony, among the tangled furze below. 
A second met a similar fate, and a third victim 
would probably have been added, if a shot from 
the fusil of Hanyost, who sprang forward and 
caught sight of the Indian just as the first man fell, 
had not disabled the thumb-joint of the bold 
archer, even as he fixed his last arrow in the 
string. Resistance seemed now at an end, and 
Kiodago again betook himse!f to flight. Yet, 
anxious to divert the pursuit from his wife, the 
young chieftain pealed a yell of defiance, as he re- 
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treated in a different direction from that which she 
had taken. _ The whoop was answered by a simul- 
taneous shout and rush on the part of the whites ; 
but the Incian had not advanced far before he per- 
ceived that the pursuing party, now reduced to 
six, had divided, and that three only followed 
him. He had recognized the scout, Hanyost, 
among his enemies, and it has now apparent that 
that wily traitor, instead of being misled by his 
ruse, had guided the other three upon the direct 
trail to the cavern which the Christian captive 
had taken. Quick as thought the Mohawk acted 
upon the impression. Making a few steps within 
a thicket, still to mislead his present pursuers, he 
bounded across a mountain torrent, and then 
leaving his foot-marks, dashed in the yielding 
bank, he turned shortly on a rock beyond, re- 
crossed the stream, and concealed himself behind 
a fallen tree, while his pursuers passed within a 
few paces of his covert. 

A broken hillock now only divided the chief 
from the point to which he had directed his wife 
by another route, and to which the remaining 
party, consisting of De Grais, Hanyost and a 
French musketeer, were hotly urging their way. 
The hunted warrior ground his teeth with rage 
when he heard the voice of the treacherous Flem- 
ing in the glen below him; and springing from 
crag to crag, he circled the rocky knoll, and 
planted his foot by the roots of a blasted oak, that 
shot its limbs above the cavern, just as his wife 
had reached the spot, and pressing her babe to her 
bosom, sank exhausted among the flowers that 
waved in the moist breath of the cave. It chanced 
that at that very instant De Grais and his followers 
had paused beneath the opposite side of the knoll, 
from whose broken surface the foot of the flying 
Indian had disengaged a stone which, crackling 
among the branches, found its way through a 
slight ravine into the glen below. The two 
Frenchmen stood in doubt for a moment. The 
musketeer, pointing in the direction whence the 
stone had rolled, turned to receive the order of 
his officer. The chevalier, who had made one 
step in advance of a broad rock between them, 
leaned upon it, pistol in hand, half turning toward 
his follower ; while the scout, who stood furthest 
out from the steep bank, bending forward to dis- 
cover the mouth of the cave, must have caught a 
glimpse of the sinking female just as the shadowy 
form of her husband was displayed above her. 





empty; thy game of life is nearly up; the sleuth- 
hound is upon thee, and thy scalp-lock, whose 
plumes now flutter in the breeze, will soon be 
twined in the fingers of the vengeful renegade. 
Thy wife—but hold, the noble savage has still one 
arrow left! 

Disabled, as he thought himself, the Mohawk 
had not dropped his bow in his flight. His last 
arrow was still griped in his bleeding fingers; and 
though his stiffening thumb forbore the use of it 
to the best advantage, the hand of Kiodago had 
not lost its power. The crisis, which it takes so 
long to describe, had been realized by him in an 
instant. He saw how the Frenchmen, inexperi- 
enced in woodcraft, were at fault; he saw, too, 
that the keen eye of Hanyost had caught sight of 
the object of their pursuit, and that further flight was 
hopeless. Bracing one knee upon the flinty rock, 
while the muscles of the other swelled as if the 
whole energies of his body were collected in that sin- 
gle effort, Kiodago aims at the treacherous scout, 
and the twanging bowstring dismisses his last arrow 
upon its errand. The arrow, while it rattles 
harmiess against the cuirass of the French officer, 
glances toward the victim for whom it was in- 
tended, and quivers in the heart of Hanyost! The 
dying wretch grasped the sword-chain of the 
chevalier, whose corslet clanged among the rocks, 
as the two went rolling down the glen together; 
and De Grais was not unwilling to abandon the 
pursuit when the musketeer, coming to his assist- 
ance, had disengaged him, bruised and bloody, 
from the embrace of the stiffening corpse. 

What more is there to add? The bewildered 
Europeans rejoined their comrades, who were soon 
after on their march from the scene they had deso- 
lated, while Kiodago descended from his eyrie to 
collect the fugitive survivors of his band, and, 
after burying the slain, to wreak a terrible ven- 
geance upon their murderers, the most of whom 
were cut off by him before they joined the main 
body of the French army. The Count de Fron- 
tenac, returning to Canada, died soon afterward, 
and the existence of his half-blood daughter was 
soon forgotten. And, though among the old 
families in the State of New York who have Indian 
blood in their veins, many trace their descent 
from the offspring of the noble Kiodago and his 
Christian wife, yet the hand of genius, as dis- 
played in the admirable picture of Chapman, has 
alone rescued from oblivion the thrilling scene of 





God help thee now, bold archer, thy quiver is 





the Mohawk’s Last arRRow! 
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By Morven M. Jones. 


SIR 

By an order from Genl Braddock of the 15th 
of April I am to Supply the Effective men of the 
two New York Independent Companys with Arms 
& Cartridge Boxes w™ shall immediately be com- 
plyd w'. As you may not be able to provide 
tents, rather than run the least Risque of the Ser- 
vice Suffering, I shall likewise supply Capt King 
w' the number demanded (tho not exprest in the 
Gen’ls order) he giving a receipt for the same. 
But as Kettles and Blankets are to be purchased 
here I hope you’l excuse my not diverting the 
stores of Sir Wm Pepperell’s Reg* from their 
original intention, especially as they are charged 
to the respective Companys. 

I am Sir Your Much Obliged & Most Obt. 
Hum’™ Serv‘, JamEs F, MERCER. 

New York, April 24th, 1755. 


Lieutenant-Colonel James F. Mercer com- 
manded the Fifty-first Regiment of Foot, of which 
Sir William Pepperell, Bart., was Colonel, and 
was killed at Oswego early on the morning of 
August 14, 1756. 

By an order of George II., dated October 26, 
1754, two regiments, of one thousand men each, 
were to be raised in America, the Fiftieth, to be 
commanded by Governor William Shirley, and the 
Fifty-first by Sir William Pepperell, and these 
regiments became celebrated in the long disastrous 
war between the English, French and Indians 
upon our northern frontiers. The first notice I 
find of Colonel Mercer is in a letter from Lieu- 
tenant-Governor De Lancey to the. Home Govern- 
ment, dated New York, January 31, 1755, stating 
that Lieutenant-Colonels Mercer and Ellison 
‘*came to town yesterday’’ (from whence ?) ‘‘and 
I have ordered horses to be got for them to carry 
them to Connecticut in their way to Boston.’’ 
(Colonel Shirley was Governor of Massachusetts 
1741-1756, a Major-General in 1755, but the 
failure of his military expeditions in 1756 sent him 
home to England in disgrace.) In March, 1756, 
Pepperell’s regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mercer, was in garrison at Oswego, Colonel Mer- 
ter being in command. March 6, 1756, Inter- 





preter John Van Seice wrote from Onondaga to 
Sir William Johnson that ‘‘ last Friday ten pri- 
soners were taken at Oswegoe on the East side of 
the River about a mile from the Fort, but not one 
killed, all from Sir William Pepperell’s Reg* it 
was done by the Oswegatchie Indians there was a 
great party of them as I did hear from our Indians 
as soon asI had the news I did send a letter to 
Coll. Mercer, but it was all over when the Indians 
got there so I had a letter from Coll Mercer and 
he is very sorry for the loss. He writes me that 
the people are dying very fast and no provisions 
for the men so that they must perish to death Sir 
—He says Sir that if there does not come provi- 
sions to him against the 25" of March they must 
give it over.”’ 

August 12, 1756, the Marquis de Montcalm in- 
vested the forts at Oswego, or Chouaguen, as 
called by the French, with three thousand regulars 
and Canadians, and a large number of Indians, 
Fort Ontario occupied the site of the present 
United States Fort at Oswego; Fort Oswego stood 
upon the elevated ground opposite, on the west 
side of the river, and there was an unfinished re- 
doubt, called Fort George, about six hundred 
yards west of Fort Oswego. The garrison con- 
sisted of Shirley’s and Pepperell’s regiments of 
regulars and Colonel Schuyler’s regiment of 
militia, under command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mercer. 

The French landed in the night about three 
leagues east of Fort Ontario, and by almost super- 
human efforts transported their cannon and equip- 
ments through the woods, across ravines, and 
presented themselves before the fort before the 
garrison were awareoftheir presence. With scarcely 
a returning shot, Captain Barford, of Pepperell’s 
regiment, spiked his guns and abandoned Fort 
Ontario, crossing over to the west side without 
losing aman. On the 13th the French mounted 
their guns and commenced cannonading Fort 
Oswego. On the morning of the 14th the French 
commander sent over a force of scouts and In- 
dians, some in canoes, and some waded across, 
with water to their necks. 

About eight o’clock, Colonel Mercer, the com- 
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manding officer, having been killed by a cannon 
shot, a council of war was called by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Littlehales, upon whom the command 
devolved, and a white flag was run up. Colonel 
Peter Schuyler, of the militia, is mentioned as 
present at the council, and Lieutenant Moncrief, 
of Shirley’s regiment, and a Lieutenant of Pep- 
perell’s advanced with a flag of truce. The terms 
of surrender were soon agreed upon, being very 
simple, and but few rights reserved to the pri- 
soners. The French despatches give one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-eight as the number of pri- 
soners, one hundred and twenty-one pieces of 
artillery, seven vessels, and an immense amount 
of other property. The same despatches place 
the French force at one thousand three hundred 
and fifty regulars, one thousand five hundred 
Canadians and two hundred and fifty Indians, 
and they place the killed of the English, besides 





the Commandant, Colonel Mercer, and‘ Captain 
Hand, as ‘‘also forty soldiers, exclusive of those 
scalped by the Indians, who are estimated at about 
eighty’’—murdered after they surrendered. The 
French lost very few in killed and wounded. 
Among the killed was Sieur Lombard de Combes, 
Chief of Engineers, who was shot by an Indian in 
the night, on the pretext that the Indian supposed 
the officer whom he was guiding through the woods 
to be an Englishman. The surviving Chief of 
Engineers, in his official report, calls Chouaguen 
(Oswego) the Port Mahon of North America. 


Can any reader of this brief sketch afford any 
information in reference to the antecedents of 
Lieutenant-Colonel James F. Mercer? Was heof 
the eminent Virginia family to which belonged 
Hon. James Mercer, and Colonel and Lieutenant- 
Governor George Mercer, of Colonial times? 





CLIPPINGS FROM AN OLD FILE. 
By W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


On the 19th of November, 1772, the Virginia 
Gazette, published at Williamsburg, came out in 
deep mourning, on account of the death of Hon. 
William Nelson. His obituary notice was pub- 
lished in the following words: 

“‘This day died at his house in York, after a 
lingering illness the Hon. William Nelson, Esq., 
President of His Majesty’s Council of Virginia in 
the sixty-first year of his age. As a magistrate, 
his ability were unrivaled. _ Justice, humanity, and 
impartiality, dictated all his decisions, and asa 
man he was an ornament to his species. His 
breast, animated by a general phylanthrophy, each 
day was accounted lost that was not marked by 
some act of benevolence. By his death, the public 
were deprived of a useful member, his family of an 
affectionate husband, a tender parent, and an in- 
dulgent master, his friends of the sensible and 
polite companion, and the poor of a benefactor, 
whose council assisted and liberally softened all 
the rigors of their situation. 

“* None e’re to him of fortune’s frowns complained 

Who went away unheard, or unsustained.’ 

‘Grown old in all the well-earned honors which 

his country could bestow, and still more conspicu- 
VoL. V.—53 





ous for his virtues than hi§ exalted station, he 
beheld the close of his life like the Christian and 
the philosopher, and gladly exchanged the imper- 
fect fleeting pleasures of this frail state for the 
more permanent joys of immortality.’’ His exe- 
cutors were Thomas Nelson, Zhomas Nelson, Jr., 
his son, the Signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Hugh Nelson and Robert C. Nicholas. 

In the same paper issued June 24th, 1773, we 
find the following: ‘‘On Friday last the house 
of Colonel Benjamin Harrison, of Brandon, was 
struck by lightning, which set it on fire and entirely 
consumed it, together with his lady’s clothes and 
jewels. The front door at which they were sitting 
was torn from its hinges, and Mr. Harrison so 
stunned by the shock that he did not recover for 
near two hours. Providentially, no lives were lost 
and the greatest part of the furniture was saved.”’ 

From the issue of the same paper on the 15th 
of July, we copy: ‘‘ Philadelphia, June 23, 1873. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman of eminent 
character in Savannah, Georgia, to his friend in 
this place, dated June 3, 1773. ‘On Saturday 
last the 3oth ult., in the evening, it was discovered 
that the Orphan House was on fire, which immedi- 
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ately spread with such rapidity that it was soon 
entirely destroyed, and but very little of the furni- 
ture saved ; but luckily the two new wings which 
stand detached from the house, were preserved. 
It is supposed to have been set on fire by lightning, 
for as there had been no fire made in the house 
for some time before, it cannot be ascribed to any 
other cause. But what is surprising in the affair 
is, that the thunder happened in the morning, and 
it was between seven and eight in the evening be- 
fore the flames broke out. The people in the 
house had, thro’ the day, been sensible of a strong 
smell of sulphur and smoke ; but, tho’ they made 
search, could discover no other signs of fire until 
the smoke and flames appeared in the evening 
bursting thro’ the roof. Thus fell the Orphan 
House, the object for many years, of your late 
worthy friend’s care. The building was an orna- 
ment and credit to the province, and had Mr. 
Whitefield’s favorite plan of establishing a college 
there been carried into execution, it would have 
been of the greatest utility to this young colony 
where a proper seminary for youth is much wanted. 
It was what he had much at heart, and had he 
lived, would have taken place before this.’’’ Mr. 
Whitefield died in 1770. See page 483 of the 
MonrTHLY. 

From the issue for September 2, 1773, we copy: 
‘¢ Last Thursday morning Mr. John Tyler departed 
this life, aged 55 years. He was educated at the 
College of William and Mary, and after that was 
chosen a magistrate for James City County, also a 
vestryman in the parish of James City, in which 
offices he acted upwards of 30 years, and never 
was impeached for partiality in any of his judicial 
decisions. He was also preferred to the office of 
marshal to the Court of admiralty, and acted with 
such accuracy as always to give the highest satis- 
faction to any person with whom he had occasion 
to be concerned. In his private life, he may truly 
be said to have acted a Christian part; for not- 
withstanding the many great losses he so frequently 
sustained in his estate, he never was backward in 
bestowing his mite whenever he could find an 
object fit for so noble a purpose. His children 
must be sensible of the loss of a kind parent, his 
servants an indulgent master, and his acquaintances 


Turning back to the issue of the same paper for 
December 3, 1772, we copy a marriage notice: 
‘«On Saturday last were united in the sacred and 
indissoluble ands of holy wedlock, Nathaniel 
Burwell, Esquire, of Carter’s Grove, and Miss 
Susanna Grymes, of Brandon. 
“ A matchless pair, 

In whom the human graces all unite. 

With equal virtue formed and equal grace, 

The same, distinguished by their sex alone— 

Hers the mild lustre of the blooming morn, 

And his the radiance of the risen day.” 

In the paper issued March 11, 1773, we find 
these remarkable words: ‘* Married, Benjamin Du- 
lany of Maryland, to Miss French of Fairfax 
County, with a fortune of £20,000.” 

From the issue on 22d of April, 1773, we copy: 
‘* Married, on Sunday last, Mr. John Bousch, 
eldest son of Mr. Samuel Bousch, of Norfolk, to 
Miss Nancy Waller, daughter of Benjamin Waller, 
Esq., of this city. 

“ Hail to the rising morn! the sacred day 

Which gave young Anne to her swain away. 
Smile gentle love, their mutual vows receive, 
And Venus, Cestus to the fair one give. 

Let every tender thought, each fond desire 
Their love cement, and friendship fan the fire; 
Let sorrow never cause the heartfelt sigh, 

Or tears of grief e’er glisten in her eye; 

But health and peace, and joy attendant wait, 
And in her breast erect their favorite seat. 

My prayer is heard! See Hymen’s car appear! 
His torch bright blazing on the happy pair! 

Be blest, he cries ; your union I approve, 

And every virtuous joy shall crown your love. 
The youth with thanks receives the wished for bliss, 
And now with grateful transport calls her his.” 

The same paper, for March 28, 1773, says: 
‘* Zachariah Hood, Esquire, of Maryland, for- 
merly Stamp Master for that Province, is now 
appointed Comptroller of. His Majesty’s Customs 
for the Port of Philadelphia ;’’ and the issue on 
the 23d of December in the same year has the 
following paragraph: ‘‘ New York, December 2. 
On Monday last, Gen. Lee, a native of Great 
Britain, and Major-General in the service of his 

Polish Majesty, set out for the Southern Colonies. 
This gentleman is a sincere friend to liberty in 
general, and an able advocate of the freedom and 





a sincere friend.’’ 


right of the Colonies in particular.”’ 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 





poet and novelist, was born on the 2d of April, 
1805, at Odense, in the Island of Funen. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, the well-known | as he had long shown a taste for dramatic literature 


| and the stage which he lost no opportunity of 


His | gratifying, his mother was advised to send him to 
father, a shoemaker in needy circumstances, seems | the theatre. 


She determined, however, to make 


to have been superior to his class in literary taste | a tailor of him, but before his apprenticeship 
and acquirement, and was familiar with Hol- | began he obtained permission to go to Copenhagen 


berg’s comedies and the 
“Arabian Nights,’’ which 
he found little difficulty 
in teaching his son to ap- 
preciate. In this quaint 
old town he grew up an 
imaginative boy, easily 
impressed and _ supersti- 
tious to an unusual de- 
gree. His education, 
chiefly acquired at a char- 
ity school, was limited to 
a bare knowledge of read- 
ing and writing, but 
thanks toan unusually re- 
tentive memory and an 
ambition to learn, he was 
able to read with toler- 
able facility, and could 
repeat a number of nation- 
al ballads and fragments 
of poetry and plays. 

At nine years of age he 
lost his father, whose in- 
fluence had not been lost 
upen him, and _ shortly 
afterwards he gained an entrance into the house 
of the widow of a clergyman, where he was en- 
gaged to read aloud to the family. Some tragedies 
having been put in his hand, with boyish impul- 
Siveness he at once determined to become a 
dramatist, and actually wrote some tragedies, full 
of horrors, and expressed in whimsical language, 
which excited such a storm of ridicule that his 
sensitive spirit was deeply wounded. 

After a short sojourn in a manufactory, where he 
was ill-treated by the workingmen whom he had 
amused by singing and reciting to them passages 
from Holberg, he returned home and for a while 
led an inactive life, devoting himself to singing, 
and devouring every scrap of literature which fell 
in his way. He possessed an agreeable voice, and 
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and witness. the perfor- 
mance of a play. 

On September 5, 1819, 
he found himself in Copen- 
hagen with ten rix dollars 
in his pocket, and after 
gratifying the desire which 
had brought him there, 
sought to get an engage- 
ment at the theatre in some 
humble capacity. He was 
rejected on account of 
his awkwardness and 
ignorance, and was ob- 
liged to apply to a joiner 
foremployment. He did 
not remain long with him 
and again found himself 
a stranger in a large city, 
without friends ormoney, 
< when he suddenly remem- 
bered that no one had 
SSS. heard his voice. He pre- 
sented himself to Profes- 
sor Siboni, director of the 
Royal Conservatory, who 
received him with kindness, and recognizing his 
talents, caused him to be instructed as a singer for 
the stage. At the end of a half a year his voice, 
which was in the transition state, failed him, and 
his teacher advised him to return home and learn 
a trade. The boy’s ambition would not allow 
him to listen to this suggestion, and he applied 
for assistance to the poet of Guldborg, the brother 
of a former patron in Odense, who proved a kind 
friend. 

For a year or two he struggled on either as a 
member of the theatrical corps, or engaged in his 
studies, surmounted difficulties which would have 
disheartened most men, with a singularly childlike 


trust in Providence not unmingled with super- 
stition. 
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During this period he wrote some tragedies 
which excited the attention of Ohlenschlager and 
others, but which he was unable to have produced 
upon the stage. 

At this juncture Councillor Collin, a benevolent 
and clear-sighted man, became director of the the- 
atre, and perceiving the genius that slumbered in 
.the young man, procured his admission, free of 
expense, into one of the government schools. 
This was the turning-point in his life; he em- 
barked in this new career with enthusiasm, was ad- 
mitted into the Royal College of Copenhagen, and 
while completing his studies there produced, in 
1828, his first work in print, entitled ‘‘ A Journey 
on Foot to Amack,’’ which was received with ex- 
traordinary favor and. gained him the acquaintance 
of some of the most influential people in Copen- 
hagen. Some volumes of poems which succeeded 
increased his reputation. 

Ohlenschlager, Ingemann, and other friends 
having procured a royal stipend to enable him to 
travel, in 1833 he visited Italy—a country whose 
impression he has recorded in his novel, the ‘‘ Im- 
provisatore,’’ which he dedicated with every mark 
of affection to his friend Collin. It has been 


translated into almost every European language, 
and stands unrivaled as a picture of scenery and 
manners in Southern Europe. 





His next novel, ‘‘O. T.,’’ in contrast to this, 
describes life in the North, and ‘‘Onlya Fiddler’ 
some of the most striking scenes in lis early 
struggles. He has written, besides these, ‘‘ Fairy 
Tales,’’? ‘‘A Picture Book Without Pictures,” 
‘¢ Travels in the Hartz Mountains,’’ “‘A Poet’s 
Bazaar,’’ ‘‘ Ahasuerus,’’ ‘* New Fairy Tales,”’ and 
various other volumes of verse and dramas. In 
1846 he visited England, where he made many 
friends, and subsequently wrote one of his longest 
works, the ‘‘ Two Baronesses,’’ in the English 
language. 

His works reflect his own kindly and open dis- 
position, and are marked by humor, invention, 
and a poet’s enthusiasm. His fairy tales for chil- 
dren are the most charming things of the kind 
conceivable, and have been read with delight in 
every modern language. 

In person he was tall and ungainly, while in 
manner he was somewhat embarassed ; but his 
countenance was open and honest. In his con- 
versation he was frank and unrestrained. Possess- 
ing a delicate irony, joined to the thoughtful 
habit of the far North and a richness of imagina- 
tion truly Oriental, the combination resulted in 
making of him one of the most thoroughly 
original writers the nineteenth century has pro- 
duced. 





LOVE’S EMBLEMS. 


By CHARLES BLOOMFIELD. 


Wuen Love planted his garden, 
The flowers he chose 
Were the emblems of love, 
Of its bliss or its woes— 
For, like the white ily, 
*Tis chaste, and as pure: 

It will blush like the 7ose ; 
Or, more fleeting, endure, 
Like the blue-eyed convolvulus, 

Only a day; 
As the sensitive plant 
It may droop and decay 
At a breath or a touch; 
Unsubdued it may live 
Upon poverty’s soil, 
Nay, the better may thrive, 
As the wal/flower blooms; 
Or, like daisies appear, 
With a countenance cheerful, 
Each month through the year, 
It may live upon tears, 
As “ilies in streams; 
May start through life’s snows 
By the fostering beams 





That Hope sheds upon it, 
As snowdrops in spring; 
If false, ’tis the poison 
The poppy-heads fling 
On the flowers beneath 
As they scatter their leaves; 
Like the bold honeysuckle, 
It artfully weaves 
Its head through the eaves 
' That encircle it round, 
Till it blooms at the summit. 
Again—it is found, ; 
If governed by wealth, 
That the blind little god 
To his victim may prove 
But a golden-rod ! 
These flowers had Love; 
Forget-me-not, too, 
Besides a few more; 
But one flower which he grew 
Was the pride of his heart, 
His peculiar care, 
This he named Lverlasting— 
Of all the most rare! 


~ 
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WOOED AND MARRIED. 


By Rosa NoucHETTE CAREY, 


Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Wee Wifie,’ “Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” and“ Robert Ord’s Atonement.” 


CHAPTER I. CONCERNING COBWEBS, 

ONCE upon a time there was a little old woman 
who essayed to sweep the sky free from cobwebs. 

One dandles the children on one’s knee with a 
laugh at the sing-song rhyme of the oft-repeated 
story, ‘‘Old woman, old woman, whither so 
high ?”” 

After all, there is an odd sort of pathos, a para- 
bolic excellence in these nursery stories. The cob- 
webs are nearer earth, to be sure. young brains 
get entangled in them; the old brooms will not 
sweep clean ; the fine filmy threads intersect every- 
thing—to some eyes even the sky itself is not 
clear. 

If Dymphna Elliott could have had her way 
there would be nothing unpleasant in life—sun- 
shine without clouds, roses without thorns, cob- 
webs nowhere. This is how she would arrange 
matters: plenty of loving-kindness, no stint of 
sympathy, a new system of largesse and alms- 
giving. 

Impracticable, absurd ! 

Tangled among the cobwebs, indeed ! 

Of all visionaries, youth is the most fallacious; 
its very genius is abrupt, destructive, erratic. It 
moves in a cycle of its own devising—fixed orbits 
are its detestation; broken-up byways, forbidden 
thoroughfares, audacious short-cuts are better than 
the old paths. If it had its way, it would rather 
flash as a meteor through space than be dragged at 
the chariot-wheels of steady old Time. 

Here are cobwebs enough! 

Here is a young brain crying scorn on an old, 
worn-out world, just tottering on to its six thou- 
sand years of sin, and pain, and weariness ; youth- 
ful impatience and petulance striving to stamp out 
ancient landmarks, to obliterate old proverbs, to 
bring in the sunshine of a new creation. 

Futile labor of a Sisyphus ! 

Ludicrous, but sad. 

A thing out of its proper niche is always a pitiful 
sight. Young birds in strange nests, a drone in a 
hive of busy workers, a young face on the outskirts 
of a crowd, seeking kindness and protection in a 





world of staring sight-seers, impotent childish 
pride opposed to cold shrugs and dignified re- 
pression—these are as sad as the rich gleaning of 
beautiful thoughts and warm affections scattered 
over an empty harvest-field. 

Misunderstood ! 

What a whole world of pain and slow torture 
there is in that one word! One pronounces its 
syllables slowly and with reluctance. Dym once 
declared, in one of her reckless moments, that the 
word would be found engraven on her heart, as 
Calais was on the heart of an embittered queen. 

Calais and Mary—misunderstood and Dymphna 
Elliott. Somebody else says, with a wise shake 
of the head, nothing but Temper—written in 
italics and with a big capital. 

Some people cannot see their own cobwebs. 

After all, one may have different opinions. 

The little tribunal at present sitting on the 
Dymphna case are arriving at an adverse verdict ; 
the jury are agreed, every man of them, and the 
poor old judge is beginning to settle his black cap 
with trembling hands. 

It goes hard with some natures to arrive at any 
decision. 

Mrs. Tressilian was one of these. 

With her, procrastination was a reprieve. She 
loved to defer action, to live forever in a region 
of possibilities and uncertainty. For one thing, 
she was never certain of anything but her own 
symptoms. 

A foe to impulse, large and lymphatic of dispo- 
sition, one read ‘‘ hypochondriac’’ written legibly 
on her fair apathetic features, which were just now 
disturbed from their ordinary placidity. 

She was deep in an argument with her daughter, 
and, as usual, having the worst of it. 

Beatrix Tressilian was plaintiff, jury, and counsel 
in her own person. 

“« Temper, my dear mother—temper, every bit 
of it.’’ 

**So you have said before, Beatrix. You know 
it makes me nervous to hear a thing repeated over 
and over again, as you have been doing for the 
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last half hour; and Dr. Richter only just gone, 
and my composing-draught not taken ;”’ and Mrs. 
Tressilian, in real agitation, had recourse to her 
vinaigrette. 

‘¢ My dear mother, we shall never arrive at any 
decision if you do not keep calm,’’ replied her 
daughter, coldly. 

The scene was a sunshiny drawing-room some- 
where in the region of Belgravia. A room unique 
as a triumph of upholstery, and tropical in tem- 
perature; a perfect miracle of satin, ormolu, and 
bric-a-brac* faint perfumes of rare Indian woods 
blending oddly with the cool fresh scent of roses 
and heliotrope; the centre figure of the whole the 
tall girl in the riding-habit, who stands toying 
somewhat impatiently with her whip. 

Take them all in all—irregularities, defects, and 
such small errata of Nature—in looking at Beatrix 
Tressilian you are looking at a lovely woman ; but 
you must rest satisfied with this knowledge—there 
is little beyond. 

Beatrix Tressilian is the centre figure of many a 
picture; a young goddess, whom few men would 
dare to elect as their household divinity. 

A splendid young figure, too ; as yellow-haired 


as a Venus, and glowing with health and vigor; 
gray-eyed, and as erect as an Amazon, with small 
white hands that can grip with a man’s strength, 
with a mouth that can set itself closely in an im- 


movable curve even when the lips smile. Such is 
Beatrix Tressilian. 

In fairy tales the evil genius of the story is 
always some witch, or hag, or hideous old fairy, 
wizened of face and malevolent in temper. In the 
nursery, sin and ugliness always go together; it is 
only the grown-up children that can read that 
verse aright about ‘‘the angel of light.’”” Dym 
was ever ready to aver that Beatrix Tressilian was 
the evil genius of her story. There were times, 
doubtless, when she thought the fiery oven or the 
red-hot shoes would be insufficient punishment. 
Her witch was yellow-haired a'd gray-eyed, but 
she was the cross old fairy godmother for all that. 

‘* And you really think, my dear,’’ began Mrs, 
Tressilian, hesitatingly, in a slow full voice which 
had grown slower and riper with age—a voice 
which always seemed to flow on with sleepy modu- 
lation—*‘ you really think, my dear, that we 
ought to reprimand Miss Elliott severely for such 
conduct ?”’ 





Perfection of health and hypochondria—youthful 
severity opposed to the pitying leniency of age. 

‘*Think? I am sure of it,’’ returned Beatrix, 
quickly. ‘‘I think it is our duty, for Edith’s sake, 
to take decided steps at once—at once,’’ with a 
meaning pause on the repetition. 

‘Very well,’’ replied her mother, fretfully; 
‘but it is very unfortunate, just as Dr. Richter 
says I am to avoid unnecessary agitation ; and I 
am sure it will agitate me dreadfully to send that 
poor girl away.’’ 

‘‘ Ves, it is unfortunate,’’ assented Beatrix, 
coldly ; ‘*but you ought to have taken my advice, 
mother, in the first instance. I told you Miss 
Elliott would never do for Edith; she is too much 
a spoilt child herself.” 

**T am sure I do not know why I should always 
be guided by you, Beatrix,’* returned Mrs. Tres- 
silian, with an attempt at dignity, but failing 
lamentably, and relapsing into her fretful state. 
‘‘T think it very hard that you can never get on 
with Edith’s governesses; this is the seventh we 
have tried, and each one worse than the last. I 
am sure it must be your fault somehow ; for she 
seems a harmless little thing enough, and very 
prettily spoken, too. I shall never forget how 
nicely she attended to me in my last nervous 
attack.’’ 

A scornful smile passed over Miss Tressilian’s 
fine features. 

‘* Always the same thing, mother. Because she 
acquitted herself handily in your sick-room she 
must prove an excellent governess for Edith, and 
all her sullenness and bad humors are to be for- 
given.”’ 

‘¢But she is never sullen with me, Beatrix—at 
least when you are not in the room; though I can- 
not deny she is a little abrupt and off-hand in her 
manner sometimes. But we must remember how 
young she is, Trichy.’’ 

‘¢That is what I mean, mother; she is so ab- 
surdly young—not eighteen, I believe. Look at 
her and Edith together; why, they go an just like 
a couple of children, romping and laughing; but 
the moment I go into the room there is that odious 
black look, and the least. remonstrance is met by 
impertinence or a shower of tears.’’ 

*T do think you are a little hard on her, 
Trichy.”’ 

Beatrix shrugged her shoulders ; she was grow- 


What a contrast between mother and daughter ? | ing weary of the discussion. She always got her 
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way in the end, but delay provoked her. She had 
made up her mind that her sister’s governess was 
obnoxious to her, and not to be tolerated for a 
moment. Her mother’s hints of mercy to the 
culprit had no effect on her; the soft wave of 
‘‘the charity that endureth’’ broke unavailingly 
against her determination. Six governesses had 
already been dismissed from Lansdowne House ; 
the fiat had already gone forth against the seventh 
—Miss Elliott must go. Miss Tressilian’s will had 
always been the law in that house; ‘‘ recom- 
mended to mercy’’ had never been her motto. 

‘ Well, perhaps you are right, Beatrix,’’ con- 
tinued her mother, after another vacillating pause ; 
and she drew the bone of contention—a blotted 
copy-book—towards her with a furtive sigh. 
“After all, it was very wrong and silly of her to 
scribble all this nonsense in Edith’s book; it 
shows an ill-regulated and undisciplined mind at 
the best.’’ 

There they were, the few foolish sentences which 
had brought down the vials of wrath on Miss Elli- 
ott’s devoted head. 

Cobwebs, and dusty ones too. 

A little scornful tirade drawn out of 4 girl’s sad 
heart, and scrawled idly in a rounded school-girl’s 
hand in an old copy-book, blotted and half erased 
with tears: 

‘In the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
forty—I, Dymphna Mabel Elliott, being of sound 
mind, and in possession of all my faculties, do 
hereby set forth and solemnly declare, that life is 
nothing but a deceit and snare, made up of appear- 
ances without reality, beginnings with no end, 
efforts without success, disappointment and weari- 
ness always. And so endeth the first chapter of 
Dym’s life.’’ 

And over leaf, just jotted down as a sort of bitter 
jest, verging on the pathetic, a fragment in the 
same girlish hand: 

DYM’S DIARY: A RECORD OF ONE WEEK. 
A new sort of barometer, invented expressly for 
Will. Not an aneroid. 

Sunday. ‘‘In ccelo quies,’’ and nowhere else. 
Wind in the east ; strong enough to blow out the 
altar lights ; very chilly atmosphere. 

Monday. An April day; plenty of sunshine 
and showers; sunshine predominating, rainbow 
tints appearing at intervals; towards evening one 
little star on the edge of a blue cloud, signifying 
hope; no fogs or will-o’-the-wisps. 





Tuesday. A dead calm; all things at a low 
level ; lights without shades; atmosphere sultry ; 
temperature changing towards evening. 

Wednesday. A fit of vapors early; in the after- 
noon a new edition of the play ‘‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing ;’’ astorm in a teacup; calm again towards 
evening. 

Thursday. General fogginess; darkness within 
and without. ‘‘ Alas, poor Yorick !’’ alias Dym. 

Friday. Gusty, and decidedly tempestuous; 
rapid oscillations of the mercury; atmospheric 
pressure; clouds drifting wildly; one little bark 
far out at sea, struggling among the breakers. 

Saturday. Still in the deep waters; no lights 
ahead ; no port in view; adverse winds blowing ; 
all hands on deck. 


And here was a great blot of tears. 

Poor little cynic! and brought before such a 
tribunal, too. Here was a ruthless hand ready to 
sweep down cobwebs. 

‘* Did you ever read such rubbish in your life, 
mother? There is plenty more farther on,’’ con- 
tinued the young censor, severely ; ‘‘ but it is not 
worth wasting your time over it.’’ 

‘€T don’t half understand it,’’ returned Mrs. 
Tressilian, helplessly. 

‘* Of course you don’t’’ interrupted Beatrix, in 
in her magnificent voice of scorn. ‘* Who could 
understand such crazed fancies? It is nearly time 
for your afternoon nap,’’ went on the wary young 
diplomatist. ‘‘ Suppose I send Miss Elliott to you, 
as I pass the school-room. Edith is only prac- 
ticing.’’ 

“* You won't leave me? You do not wish me 
to speak to her alone ?’’ asked her mother, in an 
alarmed voice. 

Like other good-natured people, Mrs. Tressilian 
had a wholesome horror of scenes; she had con- 
ceived some kindly feeling towards the young girl 
whom chance had placed under her roof; and 
then, as she remembered Edith was so fond of her, 
what a pity, she thought, Beatrix had taken this 
fancy into her head! the two did get on very 
badly together; but she was not sure that Beatrix 
was not the most to blame; but for the sake of 
peace she must go. Beatrix could be stubborn, 
inexorable even, as her mother knew. Meanwhile 
the poor little culprit herself, as yet ignorant of 
the storm that awaited her, sat in the hot, close 
school-room, turning over the leaves of Edith’s mu- 
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sic-book, and trying hard not to give her instruc- 
tions in as arp querulous voice. 

*¢ Dear Miss Elliott, it isso hot,’’ pleaded the 
child, ‘‘and I am so tired; do let me leave off. 
I am sure it is a good long hour since I began.’’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, Edie ; how often I have told you 
not to be idle! You are very inattentive this af- 
ternoon. Hold your wrist lower, and go on with 
the scale in C minor.’’ And as the child’s rosy 
face lengthened perceptibly over the petulant re- 
proof, she continued in a milder voice: ‘‘ You 
are so tiresome, Edie, and the weather is so hot’’ 
—an admission made in such a weary young voice 
that Edith stopped altogether in her playing to 
throw her arms around her governess’s neck, with 
a penitent kiss or two. 

‘€Couldn’t we go in the park this evening? 
You look so pale ; and I am sure a walk would do 
you good,’’ went on the child, coaxingly. But 
both child and governess started asunder, as though 
detected in some wrong, as the door was flung 
back, and Miss Tressilian stood on the threshold. 

‘‘ Faugh, what an atmosphere! How often I 


have asked you, Miss Elliott, to open the window 
at the top as well as the bottom ; no wonder Edie 


looks so flushed. Never mind your scales for a 
moment, Edie; you were only talking when I 
came in. Mamma wants to speak to Miss Elliott.”’ 

Miss Elliott arose immediately, without a word. 
She was aslight pale girl, somewhat low in stature, 
and looking younger than her age, which, in truth, 
was barely eighteen, and with a sweet foreign- 
looking face, its clear olive complexion redeemed 
entirely from plainness by the bright clever-looking 
dark eyes. 

Miss Elliott might have known what awaited her 
in the drawing-room by the sudden color that 
flushed into her pale face as she hastily obeyed 
Miss Tressilian’s summons ; but it died away into 
ominous whiteness as, with much prompting from 
her daughter, Mrs. Tressilian slowly and labori- 
ously delivered herself of her summing up. 

‘*T hope you are following me, Miss Elliott. 
You quite understand the various faults I am trying 
to point out to you !”’ 

‘*I understand you perfectly,” returned the 
girl, in an old quivering voice; but the effort to 
speak made her cheeks burn again. ‘ You wish 
—that is, you think that Iam not fit to teach 
Edith any more ?’’ 

‘* Yes, that is my mother’s meaning,’’ inter- 
posed Beatrix, hastily. 





‘* I never said she was not fit, Trichy,’’ began 
Mrs. Tressilian, reproachfully. ‘‘ You are so harsh 
in your expressions. I only said, Miss Elliott, 
that considering all things, your youth, inexperi- 
ence, and what my daughter considers your per- 
sonal antagonism to her, that it would be better 
that, on all accounts, we should part.’’ 

‘** And you will really send me away ?’’ cried 
the poor child—for she was little more than a 
child—in a frightened voice. 

‘*I do not see I have any other alternative,” 
replied Mrs. Tressilian; and then, becoming help. 
less again in her pity: ‘‘ You see, you are so 
young; hardly old enough for such a responsible 
position. My child’s interests would suffer,”’ she 
went on with a little dignity ; but Miss Elliott in- 
terrupted her. 

‘Yes, I know; that is just what they all say of 
me. Iam too childish, too silly, too ill-tempered; 
but I did try so to do my best. And now Will 
will never believe that I did. And Iam sure,”’ in 
a broken voice—‘‘ I am sure Edie is fond of me.” 

A harder heart than Mrs. Tressilian’s would 
have been moved to pity at the involuntary pathos 
of those simple words. The girl’s flushed face, 
and voice choked with barely repressed sobs, were 
eloquent pleading enough. A painful hesitation 
appeared on the lady’s good-natured face, and if 
truth were to be told, her motherly soul yearned 
to comfort the young culprit before her; but 
Beatrix, who had hitherto held’ aloof, struck in 
here with her calm sarcastic voice. 

‘*T don’t see that Edjth’s fondness has anything 
to do with it, mother ; a child alwaysattaches itself 
toa playfellow ; and with all consideration to Miss 
Elliott’s good intentions, I think she was little more 
to Edith.” 

At the first sound of Miss Tressilian’s voice, the 
young governess’s manner wholly changed. She 
drew herself up, and pressed her hands to her eyes 
hastily, as though to force back the tears, while a 
proud sullen look came over her face. 

‘‘It was wrong, to say the least of it,’’ con- 
tinued Beatrix, in the same cold voice, ‘to write 
all that rubbish in Edith’s book ; wrong and child- 
ish in the extreme’’— 

Here an indignant exclamation on Miss Elliott's 
part stopped her. 

‘*T might have known this was your doing, Miss 
Tressilian. What have I done to you that you 
should become my enemy ?”’ 

**My dear, Beatrix meant no unkindness to 
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you,” exclaimed Mrs. Tresilian, alarmed at the 
angry gesture with which Miss Elliott possessed 
herself of the offending copy-book ; ‘‘ it was very 
wrong and foolish to write those silly things. You 
know you are a little incautious in some things, 
my dear Miss Elliott.” 

‘¢But no one had the right to read them,” 
cried the girl, passionately ; ‘‘no one, no one. It 
was mean, dishonorable. I did not think it of 
you, Miss Tressilian. Such a little thing as that, 
too, and to be turned against me.” 

‘¢ Miss Elliott, I cannot allow you to speak to 
my daughter in that manner.”’ 

‘‘Why should I not speak to her? Has she 
ever given me a kind word or look? Has she 
ever remembered she is only a girl like myself? 
Ah, I may well call her my enemy; no one but 
an enemy could have done me this wrong.’’ 

Beatrix shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

‘‘T think Miss Elliott is giving you a tolerable 
proof of her temper, mamma.”’ 

‘¢ But who arouses that temper, Miss Tressilian ? 
Cruel, cruel ; and to think you are not much older 
than I. Let me go, Mrs. Tressilian. I would not 
stop here even if I were starving and had not a 
crust in the world.”’ 

‘“‘ An amiable spirit in which to take reproof,’’ 
muttered Beatrix, still more scornfully. 

‘IT only said I was sorry because of Edith, and 
because’’—faltering in spite of herself—*‘ because 
it is so hard to go back and be a burden on Will. 
If it had not been for your daughter,’’ she con- 
tinued, clasping her hands in mere anguish of 
recollection, ‘‘I think I should have begged and 
prayed you, dear Mrs. Tressilian, to let me stop 
on a little longer and try to do better. I have not 
been once cross this week, and Edith was getting 
so fond of me; and now he will look so sad when 
I tell him that I have come back to him again.” 

‘* My dear, I never meant that you should not 
stay out your month ; and perhaps, if Beatrix does 
not mind, we might arrange something’’—began 
Mrs. Tressilian, soothingly. 

“Not for the world!’ cried the young girl, 
rising. ‘*I know you mean kindly—you always 
do; but I have made up my mind now that I will 
not remain a day longer in this house than I can 
help. It is not your fault that I have been so un- 
happy here, and I never thought that we should 
part like this. But it is better so—much better 
so;”’ and fearful of breaking down again in the 





presence of her enemy, the young governess has- 
tened from the room. 

‘*What do you think of your frofegé now, 
mother?’’ exclaimed Beatrix, triumphantly, when 
they were left alone. 

‘¢T am sure I don’t know, Beatrix,’ returned 
her mother, peevishly, and half-crying; ‘ only 
you have both made me ill between you;’’ and 
seeing that her mother was really too agitated to 
pursue the question, Beatrix very adroitly turned 
the subject. 

Meanwhile Miss Elliott, after retreating with 
some dignity from the room, was indulging herself 
in a very hearty and unromantic fit of crying in 
her own little garret up stairs—a room which had 
always gone by the name of the governess’s room, 
and which had been pronounced by Miss Tres- 
silian to be good enough for the purpose. 

In fairy stories the poor little heroine is always 
the occupant of a garret, unless she sleep among 
the cinders, as that little world-renowned kitchen- 
wench Cinderella did. The intermediate floors— 
the state-rooms, with their hangings and canopies 
—are always devoted to the harsh stepmother or 
the cruel sisters. In this sort of literature startling 
contrasts are the chief glory of the tale—plenty of 
ashes to begin with; cloth of gold, hundreds of 
thousands of spangies, a wonderful glitter and 
sheen to embellish the end. 

This poor little Cinderella dwelt like a fairy 
princess in her garret; its sloping whitewashed 
walls were as dear to her as Beatrix’s pink and 
white draperies were to her in the room down 
stairs. What wonderful dreams she had here! 
From the window she could see the park, a strip 
of green lying somewhere on the confines of the 
sunset; behind the grand houses opposite she 
could catch glimpses of a wonderful panorama, 
fleeting views of great red and golden clouds, 
waves and billows of light. The old boxes piled 
up under the window made a throne fit for a 
queen. Here Dym would sit in the twilight for 
hours, while Edith, in her silk or gauze frock, was 
dancing about the still empty drawing-rooms. 
Sometimes she could hear the laughter, and the 
rustle of dresses as the ladies came up the stairs. 
She would hide sometimes in a dark corner on the 
landing below and watch them, as one watches a 
flock of strange birds. What wonderful plumage, 
she thought; what white throats and queenly 
heads! She would shrink back ashamed as the 
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tallest and queenliest of them all passed her. 
‘How well she looks! People with yellow hair 
ought always to wear sea-green,’’ she thought, as 
she slipped away again to her throne among the 
boxes. 

Sometimes she would come back to her place 
with hot cheeks and wet eyes, and when the music 
began stop her ears and cry softly. ‘It is not 
right. Why should one be so different?’’ she 
thought. ‘‘I suppose if the want were not here I 
should not feel it so. I wonder if all governesses 
are so lonely and sad as I. Will will say it was my 
fault, and that I ought to make myself happy. He 
would not like me to be sitting up here looking at 
the stars, and feeling so out of tune with it all. 
O Will, *Will, if I could only have a good talk 
with you now!’’ And Dym’s tears would flow 
again 

‘¢ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, sitting all in 
the dark, and with the window wide open too?”’ 
cries Caroline, running in with a stream of light 
and good-natured bustle. ‘‘Why, you aren’t more 
than a child yourself, Miss Elliott. And such a 
nice little supper as I have served for you in the 
school-room! A little bit of chicken hot, and a 
meringue as I have stole from James himself as he 
was carrying the tray down.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Caroline; you are very good,’’ 
says the poor little governess, very humbly. and 
drying her eyes. 

Somehow the school-room, with its shady 1amp 
and great arm-chair, and the cozy supper, seem to 
lift a little of the burden off her; she does not 
scorn the meringue, which Caroline pronounces so 
as to rhyme with syringe. Many a timehaveCaro- 
line’s good-tempered face and rough-and-ready 
kindnesses banished the dark cloud. ‘‘ Thank 
you, Caroline; you are very good, and it does 
look comfortable,’’ she would say again; and she 
would eat her supper gratefully, and forget the 
grand dresses down stairs, and that she was only a 
poor little Cinderella of a governess, 

Dym did not always have such sad thoughts. 
Sometimes her garret might have been an en- 
chanted palace, she peopled it so grandly. What 
castles she built there! what marvelous snatches 
of poetry and prose she compiled! The girl’s 
mind was in that state of transition when it was 
obliged to find an outlet for itself. 

Young people run this sort of gauntlet once in 
their lives; they arm themselves with all sorts of 





fancied powers, and ride full tilt against circum- 
stance. This phase is to some existences what 
childish ailments are to the physical constitution ; 
they go through it as a child goes through hoop- 
ing-cough or scarlatina. No one is to blame for 
it—they themselves least of all. It is a healthy 
outlet, nothing more. These embryo poets, no- 
velists, and artists indeed turn for the most part 
into very practical, matter-of-fact people; only a 
few refuse to lay down their childish arms, By 
and by we shall see them harnessed in statelier 
panoply, and rushing down in the arena to do 
battle to the death. Bring laurel and bay to en- 
circle the brows of the conquerors, and peace and 
a decent grave to the vanquished. 

Dym’s crude efforts were chiefly rhymic—small 
adaptations of thought and measure in the Barrett- 
Browning style, very flimsy of structure, full of 
startling paradoxes, and hardly recognizable by 
the great ideal. Dym gave it up after a time, 
and settled down to the sober prose of her own 
life. It did no great harm—it served to pass away 
a good many lonely hours; but I think she was a 
sadder and better woman when she could utter 
Mrs. Barrett-Browning’s ‘‘ valediction” with her 
heart, instead of seeking to reproduce a feeble imi- 
tation with her brain. 

Nevertheless, with some exceptions, the hours 
in her garret were Dym’s happiest ones, 

Poor Dym! it was a sad enough face that she 
brought there after her interview with Mrs. Tres- 
silian. Wounded pride, anger, and fear throbbed 
in the girl’s sore heart as she sat on the edge of 
her little bed when her first burst of anguish was 
over, with the tears rolling down her cheeks one 
by one. 

Into what bitter earnest her poor little jest had 
turned! She was struggling among the breaker 
indeed. 

‘I did try to do my best, Will ; I did, indeed,” 
she kept saying, speaking out loud in her agita- 
tion ; ‘but who can keep one’s temper with her? 
I wonder if you will believe it—if you ever do 
believe it of me,’’ she continued, with a gesture 
of despair, walking hurriedly to and fro, as though 
some thought had made her restless. ‘‘I know I 
behaved very badly at that school, and that I 
might have got on better with Miss Northcote; 
but I did mean to do my best here.’’ And then, 
with a fresh burst of grief, ‘‘ But to think of my 
going back to be a burden to him again, dear old 
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fellow! Ihave always been more a care than a 
comfort to him; and he so ill and overworked 
too. Ah, if mamma were only alive, and I could 
put down my head on her lap and tell her how 
good I meant to be, and how I have failed! Will 
will never believe me !’’ And so on, till the poor 
child’s head ached with the intensity of her 
misery. 

By and by a new thought seemed to strike her ; 
and with a desperate sort of movement, as though 
she feared courage would fail her, she sat herself 
down to write to this same unknown Will. The 
tears came again and again as she did so; but she 
dashed them away impatiently, and only went on 
the faster. 

“ My own dearest Will Conqueror,—I only hope 
you will make this out ; but I have been crying so 
that I can hardly see plain. How can I help it 
when I am so miserable ?’’—*‘ miserable’ rendered 
illegible by a great tear-blot.—‘‘ Oh, Will, what 
will you say? I am dismissed again from my situ- 
ation. Mrs. Tressilian toid me I must go this 
afternoon, and I have been crying ever since. I 
am so afraid that you will not believe that I meant 
to do my very best this time. How can I help 


being young and silly, and all the horrid things 


they called me, when I shall not be eighteen for 
another month? People expect too much of me; 
and it was unkind of Miss Tressilian saying they 
did not wanta playfellow for Edith—and so unfair, 
too, when Mrs. Tressilian said when she engaged 
me that my age did not matter at all, as Edith was 
still delicate and must rot study much, and she 
wanted a cheerful young person who could amuse 
her. 

‘* And, Will dear, I have tried so hard todo my 
duty. I have not been nearly so cross as I was at 
Miss Northcote’s, and I have broken myself of all 
the silly habits that used to annoy Mrs. Saunders 
so. I daresay I did behave very badly then, and 
I am afraid Miss Northcote was right when she 
told you I encouraged her girls to break the rules; 
but you know I never could bear school, and I am 
sure am quite staid and prim now. And, Will, 
I really have tried to get the better of my temper. 
I am sure I cannot have been so cross, or Edith 
would not be so fond of me. She has been like a 
little sister to me for kindness and goodness. If it 
had not been for Miss Tressilian’s sneering speeches 
I should have been quite amiable ; but you cannot 
think how she goads and irritates me—she is as , 
bad to me as a red rag is to a bull. 


‘«But what is the good of my saying all this? I 
know you will just shake your head and say, ‘‘ You 
know itis your own fault, Dym ;”’ and it is this that 
makes me so mad. I cannot bear coming back to 
you again like a bad penny. I always have been 
a burden to you, dear old Will, and it hurts me so 
to think it. I know I shall cry night and day till 
I see you. And, Will, do try and believe the best 
of me. I might have done better, of course, and 
I need not have made myself so disagreeable to 
Miss Tressilian ; but if you only knew how pro- 
voking she is! Do write a word to me, there’s a 
dear old fellow, and tell me you know I tried my 
best. Your loving and sorrowful little sister, 

“* Dyn.” 

And when she had finished her letter, she just 
read it over, sighing as though her heart would 
break ; and then, with a muttered, ‘‘ What is the 
good of giving him a month’s pain in advance ?”’ 
she tore it up into little pieces and scattered them 
on the roof, where a few deluded sparrows mistook 
the white fragments for crumbs. 

That was the way in which Dymphna Elliott 
faced her heaviest troubles. 

The cobwebs were not swept away yet. 


CHAPTER II. KIDDLE-A WINK INTRODUCES HIMSELF. 

SomMEwuat later in the evening Dym crept down 
to the school-room very red-eyed and subdued, and 
very much ashamed of herself for keeping the 
school-room tea waiting. Edith would be tired 
and very cross with her long fast, she thought with 
a good deal of compunction. Edith was not 
there, however. 

The school-room was a long, narrow slip of a 
room—evidently an after-thought of the architect 
—but pleasant, and well-lighted by two windows; 
the door stood open, and the evening sun streamed 
on the small round tea-table, which Caroline had 
set out with more than her usual liberality and love 
of good things; but before Dym had more than 
time to wonder at the unusual display of preserves 
and cakes, a very small gray dog—the very small- 
est and wiriest of Skye terriers that she had ever 
seen—ran at her with a short howl of surprise, and 
then suddenly sat up on his hind legs and begged. 
This was startling, to say the least of it, but it was 
far more so to find that the dog was not the sole 
occupant of the room. A very tall man, in a dark- 
tweed shooting-coat, was leaning against the man- 
picl-piece, in that embarrassing position which only 

brought a pair of very broad shoulders and the 
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back of a curly head into prominent notice ; for 
the owner of these shoulders was looking intently 
at the green and gold shavings with which the 
grate was encumbered. 

Miss Elliott might be forgiven for the surprise 
that kept her immovable in the doorway, while 
the Skye terrier sat up and waved its paws at her 
in dumb friendliness ; for no form of mankind, no 
brothers or cousins, were ever known to cross the 
threshold of the school-room. 

The young cornet of Dragoons, Charlie Tres- 
silian, only honored his sister and her governess 
with a good-humored nod when he met them on 
the stairs or about the Park. .He vouchsafed a 
curious glance once, when he first came upon Dym 
in her little close bonnet. I suppose the olive 
complexion and dark eyes of the little governess 
did not meet with his approval, for he never vol- 
unteered a second look. Not that Dym cared 
about it, though; there were plenty of these gay 
young officers about the house, in attendance on 
Miss Tressilian. Dym could hear the clanking of 
their spurs sometimes on the polished staircase 
when they came in from a dress parade. When 
she was hearing Edith her German verbs, ‘* Miss 
Elliott,’’ would Edith archly say, ‘‘ when I grow 
up I shall marry Colonel Delaire ; he is much the 
nicest of them; he has great yellow mustaches, 
and a beard that hurts when he kisses me. I 
don’t think he ought to kiss Beatrix so often, 
Miss Elliott, do you? She is quite grown up, you 
know, and the others don’t do it.”’ 

‘Hush! go on with your verb, Edith,’’ says 
the governess, with a sigh; she thinks it must be 
rather nice to be Beatrix, and to have a colonel of 
her own. She catches glimpses of her sometimes, 
as she passes the drawing-room door, sitting at the 
piano in her white evening dress, quite surrounded 
by these young fellows. She knew the colonel 
Edith had spoken about ; he was a pleasant, gen- 
tlemanly man, and had spoken very kindly to them 
one day when a great dog had frightened them in 
Kensington gardens. 

** Who is that little dark-eyed girl whom I meet 
so often in the Park with Edith?’’ asks the colo- 
nel, when he saw her passing by the open door. 

‘*QOh, Miss Elliott, her governess,’’ answers 
Beatrix indifferently ; ‘‘ it is a pity mamma has 
engaged such a dowdy little thing. You have 
turned over too quickly, Frank; I have two bars 


to play.”’ 





Old Dr. Schreiber, the German master, is the 
only masculine figure that ever crosses the school- 
room threshold ; he wears a curious old wig and 
plaid waistcoat, and indulges plentifully in snuff. 
Dym hates him and his old-fashioned politeness 
and broken-English compliments. 

‘¢ Ah, you are a child of the South, Meess El- 
liott,’” he would say. ‘‘ You have the Italian 
blood in your veins’’ (Dym’s grandmother was an 
Italian); ‘* you are not cold and proud, like these 
islanders—they are ver great, but ach Himmel—” 
and the rest of the old man’s rhapsody would be 
lost in a pinch o' snuff. 

Dym knew in an instant that the broad should- 
ers and the tweed shooting-coat did not belong 
either to Charlie Tressilian or to any of his brother 
officers—the brown curly hair looked sun-dried, 
and wholly unlike the trim closely-cut heads she 
remembered. Her little thrill of astonishment 
was followed by a long pause of indecision—how 
was she to address herself to this stranger? The 
back of a man’s head does not conduce to conver- 
sation ; it was difficult to go forward, and awkward 
to retreat. She did neither, but just coughed 
slightly. 

‘* Ah, are you there, my little friend ?’’ came in 
brisk amiable tones from the fireplace. ‘‘ Have 
you told them I am dying for a cup of tea?’’ 

Dym grew hot, and then felt inclined to laugh. 
At any risks, she must make him turn around. 

“They have gone out to dinner; are you ex- 
pecting Miss Tressilian, sir? ’’ 

At the first sound of the demure voice the arms 
dropped from the mantelpiece, and a brown- 
bearded face looked around in evident astonish- 
ment. 

‘*Who in the name of wonder—I beg your par- 
don, but I thought my little cousin was here; I 
am afraid I was very rude just now; I did not hear 
youenter, Kiddle-a-wink, you rogue, just leave 
the lady alone.’’ 

Certainly the oddest person. A cousin—Dym 
had never heard of him. Stop; had not Edith 
talked often of a cousin Guy?’’ Perhaps this was 
he. What a tall man he was! big, too, and 
dressed in an odd foreign sort of fashion, with a 
blue handkerchief knotted loosely around his 
throat, the ends flying, and the very brownest 
face she had ever seen in her life, with dark quiz- 
zical eyes. 

‘‘T knew they were all out,’’ he continued, good- 
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humoredly, as though to relieve her evident embar- 
rassment ; ‘‘the butler told me they had a dinner 
engagement. I know they are awfully gay people. 
Never mind me; I am used to disappointments, 
and they did not expect me. I only told Charlie 
I might look in one of these days.’’ 

«‘But you have not dined, Mr. stam- 
mered Dym, more than ever convinced that this 
mast be ‘ the cousin Guy,’’ and longing with all 
her heart that Edith would come back. 

‘Guy Chichester, at your service,’’ returned 
that gentleman, promptly answering the involun- 
tary stammer. ‘‘I suppose I ought to have intro- 


duced myself before, as Edith is not here to do it 
I believe I have the pleasure of speaking 


for me. 
to—” 
«‘T am only Miss Elliott, the governess,’’ inter- 
rupted Dym shyly, feeling painfully conscious of 
her red eyes and pale cheeks, and wishing she had 
changed her shabby gown, a faded lilac gingham, 
for her usual afternoon black silk. She was not 
sure the quizzical eyes had not already noticed 
these and sundry other defects. ‘* Shall I go and 
tell Orton to serve you up some dinner at once ?”’ 
“On no account ; I have already declined Or- 
ton’s kind attentions. Edith has promised mea 
cup of tea. I suppose she will be back directly 
she has attended to the kitten’s comfort. I found 
some young demons in the shape of boys stoning 
a little kitten, so I just dropped it in my pocket, 
much to Kiddle-a-wink’s disgust, and brought it 
on to Edith to cosset and cuddle to her heart’s 
content. I hope,’’ with another kind inquisitive 
glance, ‘‘ that Edith’s governess will not resent my 
uninvited presence in her own sacred precincts.’’ 
‘‘T am afraid Mrs. Tressilian will not like it,”’ 
answered Dym honestly—she always spoke the 
trut:, whatever it cost her; but her eyes said, 
‘Edith and I will like it very much indeed.’’ 
“Oh, I will take the consequences of that ;’’ 
coolly sitting down, and drawing the dog’s black 
muzzle into his hand. ‘‘ Cousin Guy always does 
as he likes here.’” Then with a droll look in his 
eyes, ‘‘ Doesn’t Edith change her governesses very 
often! When I last had tea here, a funny little 
lady of fifty-five—Miss Dale I think they called 
her—poured it out for me, and the time before 
that I found a very stout widow lady in charge.”’ 
It was impossible not to laugh at Mr. Chiches- 
ter’s mischievous tone, and Dym did so very hear- 
tily, and then tried to look demure. 
**You have not been a governess long,’’ was 





the next statement volunteered by this singular 
person. 

‘* How can you tell that?’’ asked Dym, some- 
what timidly. 

“Why, you are not very old, to begin with; 
and, next, you have not learned to look prim and 
demure without a very perceptible effort. Wait 
till you are Miss Dale’s age. Ah, here comes 
Edith, and with the kitten hugged up in her apron, 
I declare. Why, my fair Saxon, do you mean to 
lead me a cat-and-dog life, after all? Look at 
Kiddle-a-wink’s ears.’’ 

“¢O cousin Guy,’’ exclaimed the child, running 
up to him with her eyes full of tears, ‘‘ one of 
those dreadful stones had hurt it after all; one of 
its paws was bleeding ; and when we put the poor 
thing down, it just held it up, mewing dreadfully. 
Caroline says it is broken, and she has been trying 
to bind it all this time, only Kitty does cry so.”’ 

‘*Who is Caroline? 1 don’t think she is much 
of a surgeon. Do you call that a bandage ?”’ 
asked cousin Guy, in the good-humored, half- 
cynical tone that seemed natural to him. ‘‘ Hand 
over the victim to me.’’ And in spite of the poor 
animal’s plaintive cries, so trying to the nerves of 
Edith and her young governess, the brown shapely 
hands busied themselves with the wounded limb 
as tenderly and adroitly as would a woman’s. 

‘There, I call that more respectable. Don’t 
you think I ought to be appointed dresscr to Guy’s 
Hospital, Miss Elliott? Now put your patient to 
bed, Miss Nurse.’’ And poor pussy having been 
deposited in a large work-basket well lined with 
an old shawl, Mr. Chichester quietly suggested 
that he had not yet enjoyed his promised cup of 
tea; whereupon Dym moved to the table, feeling 
sorely puzzled as to what Miss Tressilian would 
think of these preceedings. 

The whole affair, however, seemed no novelty 
to cousin Guy; and as for Edith, she was in the 
seventh heaven of delight. Dym had now dis- 
covered for herself that Mr. Chichester was not 
an unfrequent visitor to the school-room, and this 
set her more at her ease. She was very quiet at 
first, and left the conversation chiefly to Edith; 
but Mr. Chichester appealed so frequently to her, 
and his drollery and Jonhomie were so infectious, 
that Dym’s mirth-loving nature could hardly hold 
out long; and she soon forgot her swollen eyes 
and shabby dress in listening to the pleasant sallies 
of their new companion. 

Dym was in a perilous state between old pain 
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and new pleasure ; but she wisely packed away her 
heart-ache, and determined to enjoy the present. 
What a wonderful break that evening was in the 
monotony of the school-room life! That any one 
should address her in tones of equality—nay, 
more, of interest—was novelty enough to our little 
Cinderella. The long narrow room seemed quite 
blocked up by the broad shoulders and big muscu- 
lar figure, but it looked all the more cheerful for 
it. It was pleasanter to see Mr. Chichester pull- 
ing at his tawny brown beard with his sunburnt 
vigorous hand than to watch old Herr Schreiber 
taking snuff. She sat on in a sort of dream, while 
Mr. Chichester cut long even slices of bread, or 
helped his little cousin to her favorite preserve, 
rattling on merrily all the time. 

‘*Who was it who used always to be cutting 
bread-and-butter? Ah, Werther’s Charlotte, I 
remember. I saw it parodied once. Have you 
ever read the ‘ Sorrows of Werther,’ Miss Elliott ?’’ 

Yes, Dym had. She had read it three times, 
and was ashamed to confess she liked it very much 
indeed. People thought it sentimental; she 
called it pathetic. Mr. Chichester looked at her 
with a comical frown of perplexity and amusement. 


‘*You must be very young. I went through 
that sort of thinga dozen years ago,”” he went on, 


in a rallying tone. ‘I am not much over thirty 
now. Do we all think Werther delicious at eigh- 
teen, I wonder? What can be the pleasures of 
melancholy, Miss Elliott, that youth is so desirous 
of enjoying them? It always seems to me that one 
has so much of the real thing in life.’”’ 

** You are right,’’ answered Dym in a choked 
voice. Her color rose a little. Was it a chance 
hit, or had Mr. Chichester perceived her red eyes? 
‘‘T think one likes it better in books,’’ she went 
on, maki. g a brave effort to recover herself and 
to speak naturally, ‘‘ just as one enjoys the twilight 
or sad music.’’ 

Mr. Chichester smiled. 

**Do you really think people do always enjoy 
them—elder people, I mean? I should fancy half- 
lights are rather a nuisance in some moods, and 
the sweetest music a ‘long-drawn-out pain,’ as 
some one calls it. But that is the worst of you 
women ’’—with a sudden frown—‘‘ you contrive 
somehow to extract a sort of enjoyment out of 
sorrow itself. Catch a sensible man listening to 
melancholy tunes in the twilight when things have 
gone wrong with him !’’ and he gave a little scorn- 





ful laugh, and his tone struck Dym as somewhat 
bitter. 

‘*T am afraid you think us very silly,’’ she re- 
plied timidly. 

**I think you are all somewhat addicted to 
playing with edged touls,’’ he went on, and his 
gravity was unmistakable. ‘‘I have heard from 
one of the old Fathers of the art of cultivating 
cheerfulness, but never of the cultivation of melan- 
choly. Fogs should be dispersed at all hazards,’’ 
he continued, but his eyes were twinkling again. 
‘¢ When women sit and spin trash in the moonlight, 
mcn go out and work.”’ 

** Too bad,’’ was all Dym could find to say. 

Mr. Chichester, who had successfully shaken off 
his sudden moodiness, looked at her a little curi- 
ously. 

‘«Why,’’ he asked, “‘ have you never imagined 
yourself worse off than Nature and Providence in. 
tended you to be? Forgive me,’’ he continued 
in a lower voice, as Dym tried to find some an- 
swer; ‘*I am afraid, after all, Iam playing with 
edged tools myself. Edith, as we have finished 
our tea, what do you think of asking Miss Elliott 
if you and I shall have a walk in Kensington gar- 
dens ?”’ 

Edith clapped her hands gleefully, and then 
stopped herself. 

‘¢ May not Miss Elliott go too, cousin Guy ?”’ 

‘*Of course Miss Elliott may go if she wishes 
it,’’ returned cousin Guy, stroking Edith’s flossy 
hair as he spoke. 

‘*Certainly not. Edith, how could you think 
of such a thing?’’ exclaimed the young gover- 
ness in a little flurry. ‘‘ Mr. Chichester, please 
do not keep her out late; her chest is rather deli- 
cate, and it isso damp in those gardens under the 
trees.”” 

‘Spoken as Miss Dale might have spoken it. 
I see there is hope of you yet, Miss Elliott. To 
hear is to obey. And we cannot tempt you to 
favor us with your company ?”’ 

‘‘No, thank you, sir,’ replied Dym very 
gravely. She read, with the unerring instinct of 
a lady, why Mr. Chichester’s invitation to herself 
was not very pressing. ‘‘ Mrs. Tressilian would 
not like it, and you are quite able to take care of 
Edith without me.”’ 

‘True, noblesse oblige. What tiresome things 
les convenances are, are they not, Miss Elliott? 
Here you are dying for a breath of fresh air. Na- 
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ture says, ‘‘Come.”’ Decorum, that cross-grained 
old jade, says, ‘Stop at home.’ Inclination has 
the worst of it, as usual.’’ 

‘I can get plenty of fresh air in the squares.’’ 

‘¢ And a fine opportunity for addressing an ode 
to melancholy at the same time. Don’t get spin- 
ning in the moonlight, Miss Elliott, while we are 
gone.’’ Mr. Chichester’s tone was so droll and 
sympathetic, that Dym could not take umbrage at 
it. ‘* Edith, run and get ready, and don’t stand 
staring at us so. Don’t you know that only clever 
people can talk real nonsense ?”’ 

‘I don’t think Edith knows what real nonsense 
is,’ said Dym, rather sadly. ‘I try my best; but 
I am afraid one gets rather moped and cross up 
here.”” 

“*You ought to keep a bottle labeled ‘ Spirits’ 
on the mantelpiece, ‘to be shaken as well as 
taken,’ Miss Elliott. Have you ever tried a good 


game of battledore and shuttlecock when you were 
unusually cross ?”’ 
‘© No. 
laughing. 
‘* You will find it a very good idea, and a most 
infallible remedy. I tried it once—kept up a cool 


What an odd idea!’’ replied Dym, 


two thousand with a little friend of mine; and 
after the unwonted exercise found myself, with 
blistered hands and refreshed spirits, quite in a 
state for a comfortable nap. Try it, Miss Elliott.’’ 

‘* Perhaps I will, some time; you may recom- 
mend it to Edith, too. I have passed ‘ the battle- 
dore and shuttlecock’ stage, I am afraid.’’ 

** You mean you require more violent remedies. 
You are acknowledging a good deal, Miss Elliott. 
Has my fair cousin Beatrix no power or spell to 
exorcise these spirits, ‘ black, or blue, or gray?’ I 
believe there is a system of freemasunry between 
girls.’’ 

‘**Not between us,’’ replied Dym, drawing her- 
self up proudly. If her life had depended upon 
it, she could not have helped the sudden sharp 
tone of dissent. She took herself to task for it 
afterwards. Mr. Chichester would think her so 
unamiable, she thought. She was not aware of 
the hard repellent look her face took at such mo- 
ments, breaking up the soft outline of her features, 
and marring their pleasantness with bitter lines. 
Dym’s face was a sadly eloquent one, ten times 
more eloquent than her words. It already told a 
volume to Mr. Chichester, if he cared to read it. 

Dym never knew what he thought of her curt 





speech. He went away with Edith shortly after- 
wards, bidding her good-by very kindly, but with- 
out offering his hand. Dym sat at the window 
watching them as they went through the square. 
What a grand-looking man he was, she thought ; 
grander far than Colonel Delaire, or any of those 
young officers. He held his little cousin by the 
hand, and the child walked along, looking eagerly 
up in his face, and chattering to him. Dym could 
fancy him smiling in his beard, in his droll way, 
as he answered her. 

‘*T should think he could make people afraid of 
him sometimes, with all his good nature,’’ she 
thought, as they passed around the farthest corner 
and were lost to view. ‘‘ How his eyes flashed, 
and how annoyed he looked when he spoke of 
people indulging their troubles! I don’t fancy he 
has a good temper—not much better than mine. 
He must look like a lion when he is aroused. 
Somehow his raillery has a pleasant sharpness, 
which does not hurt ; while Miss Tressilian’s sneers 
sting like nettles. I suppose he has a good heart, 
and that makes the difference,’’ went on the young 
philosopher. She had quite forgotten her need of 
fresh air ; or exercise in the lonely deserted squares 
seemed irksome to her. ‘ After all, I am spinning 
in the moonlight,’’ she said to herself, with some- 
thing like remorse, as she put the school-room tidy, 
and then settled down to a piece of intricate knit- 
ting, which had to be partially unraveled and then 
put in order for Mrs. Tressilian. She cast. an 
amused glance at the kitten now and then. Edith 
had insisted on a name being found for it, and 
there had been a perfect war of wits over the 
tea-table. Dym had suggested Tabitha; Edith 
thought Change or Foundling more appropriate ; 
but Mr. Chichester had insisted that nothing under 
three or even four syllables would do. A name 
must be hit upon that would perpetually remind 
them of the painful circumstances through which 
the victim had found entrance under their hos- 
pitable roof. Edith objected to the Howler, and 
thought Wanderer sounded too much like a race- 
horse ; he would, therefore, with their permission, 
fix on Lamentations as a peculiarly beautiful and 
touching name, a sodriguet, to which poor Edith 
somewhat ruefully consented. 

It was quite late before Edith returned, with her 
hands full of roses. 

‘* Aren’t these beautiful, Miss Elliott? Cousin 
Guy asked if you were fond of flowers, and he 
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told me I must bring you home these, to make up 
for the walk you lost. He told me to tell you that 
they were ever so much better than moonshine. 
What did he mean by that, I wonder ?”’ 

‘Mr. Chichester sent me these?’’ exclaimed 
Dym, hardly thinking she heard right. She laid 
her hot face against the cool fragrant heap that lay 
in her lap; the soft pinks and blush-tints gleamed 
pearly white in the semi-darkness ; the gas-lamp at 
the corner of the dark square reflected the girl’s 
bent head dimly. 

‘* How dark it is! and I am ever so tired. 
Cousin Guy threatened to carry me once, and I 
was afraid he meant it. No, he did not send them 
exactly ; he said it must be my present, in return 
for all the trouble I give you. Do I give you much 
trouble, Miss Elliott ?’’ asked the child, earnestly. 
‘*There was a girl sitting at the corner, just by 
one of the park gates; her basket was nearly full, 
and she looked so tired and hungry, cousin Guy 
made her empty it into my lap, and we sorted the 
bunches under the trees. I dont’t think she ever 
had so much money in her life before; she went 
on wiping her eyes with her shawl, and wishing 
the heavens to be his bed. I could not tell what 
she meant, till cousin Guy said it was only grati- 
tude, and that an Irish blessing did no harm; and 
then he told me to bring them all home to you.” 

**T see; thank you, Edith,’ returned Dym, 
quietly. She laid aside the roses reluctantly, as 
Edith clambered into her lap and nestled against 
her. Her thoughts wandered two or three times 
as she strove to interest herself in the child’s eager 
descriptions. 

** Did Mr. Chichester come in with you, Edie?’’ 
she asked, at last, arousing herself from a reverie. 

** Yes—no ; he only brought me to the door. I 
heard him say something to James about calling 
again later. I know he inquired what time they 
would be back. Do you know, Miss Elliott, 
cousin Guy, asked me how it was that you and 
Trichy get on so badly together.’’ 

‘* Impossible !’’exclaimed Dym, starting. ‘‘ Edie, 
you must have misunderstood your cousin.”’ 

‘*Well, perhaps he did not say so exactly in 
those words. He asked me if I liked you better 
than Miss Dale ; and when I said a hundred thou- 
sand times better, he laughed, and asked if Trichy 
did too. Of course I told him no, and how mis- 
erable she made you whenever she came into the 
school-room.’’ 





‘* Well!’’ ejaculated Dym, peevishly. 

‘€T don’t know whether he heard me, for he 
answered rather dryly, that it takes two to make a 
quarrel, and that Trichy might possibly be in the 
right sometimes ; and when I said I was sure she 
never was, he scolded me for speaking so disloyally 
of my sister.’’ 

‘* And he was quite right,’’ returned her gover- 
ness, severely. ‘‘ You ought to have known better, 
Edith.’” Dym put a stop to the conversation 
quite peremptorily, by insisting that it was time 
for her little charge to go to bed. She turned a 
deaf ear when Edith pleaded for farther indul- 
gence, and committed her remorselessly into Caro- 
line’s keeping, when that individual came to fetch 
her. Edith carried off some of the roses in re- 
venge. Another time there would have been a 
playful scramble, but to-night her young governess 
was not in the mood. She contented herself with 
placing the remainder in water, and then sat down 
to her knitting again. ‘‘It takes two to make a 
quarrel,’’ she said to herself, as she cast-off rapid 
stitches on her needle; and perhaps, if Guy Chi- 
chester had seen the puckered brow and involun- 
tary"frown at this moment, he might have avowed 
he was right. 

Some two hours later, as the carriage set down 
the two ladies at the door of Lansdowne Honse, a 
tall dark figure, lounging against the railings, 
started forward and assisted them to alight. 

‘¢ Why, it is Guy himself, I declare!’’ exclaimed 


_a sleepy affectionate voice from the interior of the 


carriage. ‘ 

Beatrix volunteered no welcome. ‘* Mamma is 
very tired,’’ was all she said, as she leaned lightly 
on her cousin’s arm; and she swept past him up 
the steps in her white cloak. When they followed 
her into the inner drawing-room, they found her 
giving orders to her maid about closing the win- 
dows and bringing up the coffee. ‘* You will have 
some in your dressing-room as usual, will you not, 
mamma ?’’ 

‘« Yes, my dear, I think so; but I have not yet 
spoken to Guy. My dear Guy, whatever brings 
you here so late at night ?”’ 

‘¢ As usual, a whim, my dear aunt; but this is 
not my first visit. I have been well entertained 
by Edith, I assure you.’’ 

‘* You have been here all the evening ?’’ 

Beatrix looked up sharply. 

** You had better ask him, mamma, how long he 
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has been up in town,’’ she observed, with a little 
empressement, 

‘¢ Humph, my fair cousin ; so that is the reason 
why your ladyship deigns to receive me so coldly,” 
returned Guy, smiling mischievously. ‘‘ Well, if 
I cared to evade your question, I could well do 
so. I have been in town—that is, at the West 
End—some six hours, two of which were spent at 
Lansdowne House; and I have been six weeks in 
a place not fit to mention in aristocratic ears, but 
certainly not twelve miles from London.”’ 

‘‘T thought so,’’ came in disdainful tones from 
Beatrix. Besides—’’ 

‘* Besides what? Don’t spare my feelings.’’ 

‘“You were seen—” 

“‘ How shocking !’’ 

‘* There is nothing to laugh at, Guy. Colonel 
Delaire came in and told us one day he had met 
you.” 

‘* Indeed ! 
den Town ?”’ 

‘‘He did not mention the locality. He said 
you had your old shooting-coat on—I wish you 
would let me burn it—and looked rather as though 
you had fallen into the hands of the Philistines.”’ 

“My dear Beatrix, you know poor Frank was 

ly laughing—you did look so shocked.”’ 

‘‘Never mind, aunt Celia; don’t trouble your- 
self to apologize for me. Trichy knows I am a 
sad fellow—always in the hands of some Philis- 
tines or other; but it was mean of the colonel to 
show me up at headquarters.’’ 

‘‘He thought we should be so pleased, dear 
Guy.’’ 

**What! at hearing that I was in the hands of 
the Philistines? For shame, aunt Celia.’’ 

“‘T wish you would not go on joking, Guy. 
You know mamma is dreadfully tired.”’ 

“That means I am to shut up, and you are to 
go to bed, auntie; what a capital policeman you 
would make, Trichy ; your very tone would make 
people ‘move on.’ ” 

Miss Tressilian moved away somewhat displeased ; 
it was never her way to retort on an impertinence ; 
she held herself aloof quite stiffly, while Guy in- 
terchanged an affectionate good-night with his 
elder relative. Neither did she seem to see him 
till he took the seat opposite to her, and deliber- 
ately helped himself to some coffee. 

** Where is Charlie?’’ he asked, suddenly. 

‘* At the opera; he will be in by and by.”’ 

VoL. V.—54 


Was it in the Seven Dials, or Cam- 





‘* All right; I will look in on him to-morrow. 
I must not stay now, I suppose ?’’ 

‘* That’s as you please. Mrs. Vivian will be 
down directly.”’ 

‘*How many tame cats do you keep about the 
house ?’’ asked her cousin, mischievously. 

** Mrs. Vivian is a friend,’’ returned Beatrix in 
her most repressive voice. ‘‘ She is in trouble, 
poor thing! and it came into my head to-night 
that perhaps mamma might make it worth her 
while to stay on as Edith’s governess.”’ 

‘* Edith has a governess, has she not ?”’ 

**Oh, yes—Miss Elliott ; but she is going.’’ 

‘*Indeed,” observed Guy, in the very driest of 
tones. 

‘¢Yes, she will not do at all. She will insist on 
having her own way in everything, and spoils 
Edith dreadfully.” 

‘* Edith seemed very happy, and much stronger 
in health, I thought.’’ 

‘*Ah, Mentone did us all good, mamma es- 
pecially. Don’t say a word to her about Miss 
Elliott’s going, please. She is dreadfully infatu- 


ated on the subject, and I have had difficulty 
enough to make her see things properly. 


Miss 
Elliott is just the deceptive sort of person that can 
creep into any one’s good graces.” 

‘*She has not crept into yours,’’ muttered Guy. 

‘* No, because I have perception enough to read 
her truly. I never knew any one more unfit for a 
governess ; she and Edith waste half their time in 
chiidish romps.’’ 

‘*So mucn the better,’’ was the gruff answer. 

‘*And then she is so ill-tempered—a_ perfect 
little fury when provoked.’’ 

Guy shrugged his shoulders. 
vocation, I suppose ?’’ 

Beatrix bit her lip. ‘* You are so tiresome, Guy ; 
there is no talking to you.”’ 

‘** Confess, Trichy, you are a little hard on her.’’ 

No answer. 

‘¢ And so the poor little thing must go ?”’ 

‘Tf you cannot find anything more interesting 
to talk about, I shall leave you, Guy.”’ 

*‘Not before Mrs. Vivian comes, I hope. How 
nice you look to-night, Trichy, with all those 
green waves, and puffings, and white water-lilies ! 
If I were an artist I would paint you as Undine.” 

‘Or any other soulless being, I suppose,’’ re- 
turned Beatrix, who, for some reason or other, 
was in an evident ill-humor. 


“* Under no pro- 
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‘« Ah, Undine got her soul afterwards; so will 
you, when you have an Huldbrand of your own. 
By the by, what’s this between you and Frank 
Delaire ?”’ 

Beatrix blushed up to her temples, and turned 
away. 

‘¢ Ah, Undine, have I caught you ?”’ 

‘¢ Hush! here is Mrs. Vivian at last,’’ as a brisk 
little widow, with dark restless eyes, and very 
airily attired, made her entrance. ‘* You have 
been long enough making your appearance, Susan.”’ 

*¢T have been with dear Mrs. Tressilian. This is 
your cousin, Mr. Chichester—Oh, yes, I remem- 
ber'him.’’ But Guy, who was subject to sudden 
sympathies and antipathies, replied very curtly to 
the lady’s effusive greeting. 

‘«T suppose it is no use waiting for Charlie any 
longer ; he has gone in to supper somewhere,’’ he 
observed, looking at his watch. ‘I have only 
ten minutes to spare, and you are tired, Beatrix.’’ 

‘¢Not in the least. You know we are late 
people,’’ was the careless answer; but she fol- 
lowed him into the outer room, notwithstanding. 
On the threshold he stopped and took her hands. 

‘¢ You had better tell me all about it,’’ he said, 
with pleasant peremptoriness. 

‘* About what ?’’ But the tell-tale color began 
to rise again. 

‘* About Frank Delaire. 
him, Trichy ?”’ 

‘*I don’t see what right you have to ask me 
that question,’’ she replied, trying hard to resume 
her former cold manner. 

‘¢ What right! Am I not a man and a cousin ?”’ 

‘«¢T don’t see what that has to do with it.”’ 

*¢ Don’t you?”’ 

‘*T may choose to keep my own counsel.”’ 

‘¢ Well done, Undine.’’ 

‘* Besides’’—trying to disengage herself—‘*‘ I can- 
not see how my affairs can possibly interest you.”’ 


Are you engaged to 





‘* It is sufficient interest to me to know that an 
honest fellow’s constancy is to be rewarded by my 
pretty cousin’s hand.” 

‘*Pshaw! pray, allow me to go back to Mrs. 
Vivian,”’ 

‘*Unhand me, sir; that was what you meant. 
There, you are free—only suffer me to make the 
remark that you are in a singularly unapproachable 
mood to-night.’’ 

A sudden glitter as of tears sprang to Beatrix 
Tressilian’s eyes. 

‘* Because I am too proud to repose confidence 
where none is returned. Why should you con- 
sider you have the right to question me about 
Frank, when you refuse to answer a single question 
of mine?’’ 

‘Frank ! Now I am sure I have to congratulate 
you.” 


‘*Don’t. I hate congratulations.’’ 


‘* But is it really so, Trichy ?’’ 

‘*T suppose so,”’ in a half-proud, half-melancholy 
voice. 

‘‘Dear Beatrix, I am so glad,’’ replied her 
‘¢ Frank Delaire is a capi- 


cousin, affectionately. 
tal fellow, and—’’ 

‘¢ And what ?”’ 
‘*He will have an awfully pretty wife.” 
Beatrix drew back with almost defiant gesture. 
** Don’t Guy. I will not have you say that.’’ 

** Why should I not say it ?”’ 

‘* Because—pshaw ! what are my looks to you? 
There, let us change the subject.’’ 

‘* With all my heart. Good-night, Trichy.”’ 

** Good-night. I suppose,’’ catching her breath 
quickly, and not looking at him—‘‘ I suppose you 
are not rid of the old delusion yet, Guy ?”’ 

A quick contraction of the brow and a look of 
pain before Guy Chichester answered, ‘‘ No, nor 
ever shall be ;”? and then somewhat abruptly he 
bade his cousin good-night. 


But 
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BOOK II. CHAPTER VII. THE HEIRESS AT HOME. 

‘‘ MoGGRIDGE’s”’ is not an establishment calcu- 
lated to instil much respect for our inn-keeping 
faculties into the minds of our foreign visitors. It 
is one of those hotels, situated in the neighbor- 
hood of the Adelphi, which advertise regularly in 
Bradshaw, describing themselves as equally con- 
tiguous to the City and the West End, the Bank 
of England and the parks, and which apparently 
placed great reliance in the fact of their having a 
night-porter in attendance; a dreary, dirty old 
house, with dim narrow staircases and black pas- 
sages, in which the gas is constantly burning, and 
which lead nowhere. Moggridge himself had long 
been dead, and the successive proprietors had put 
in a piece of new furniture here, aud some fresh 
carpeting there, which stood out in relief against 
the original decorations, and only served to render 
them more dingy and forlorn, It was known as 
“a Yorkshire house,”’ the first Moggridge having 
hailed from Bradford, and was frequented by cleri- 
cal dignitaries from York ; white-headed solicitors, 
who dressed in rusty black, carried their watches 
in their fobs, and consumed an immense quantity 
of snuff ; fluffy mill-owners and agriculturists from 
Wakefield ; and apple-faced. wiry squires from all 
portionsofthecounty. Mr. Hillman, seniorpartner 
in the firm of Messrs. Hillman and Hicks, solicitors 
to the Middleham estate, had imbibed his first know- 
ledge of the law in an attorney’s office at Thirsk, 
and still kept up his connection with the northern 
county; and it was by his advice that Grace, on 
her first arrival in London, took up her quarters at 
this dismal old holstelry. The place, as might be 
expected, had not a brightening effect upon her 
spirits ; and, for the first two or three days after 
her arrival, she fell into the depths of despair. 

“It seems,’’ she wrote to Anne, ‘‘as though I 
were doomed to be disappointed in all my antici- 
pations. You will recollect the notions we had 
formed about our first sojourn in Paris, and what 
was the result? In a somewhat similarly enthusi- 
astic spirit I had looked forward to my stay in 
London ; and you may judge of my feelings when 





I tell that I have spent the last two days in a large 
dark dining-room, furnished with hard, slippery, 
horse-hair chairs; a rickety sofa of the same ma- 
terial; a round mirror stuck up high on the wall ; 
and an enormous mahogany sideboard, garnished 
with a set of cruets. There is a window which is 
supposed to look towards the Thames; but the 
panes are so dirty that one can see nothing 
through them, and I am only aware of the prox- 
imity of the river by hearing the puffing of the 
steamers. Mr. Hillman has been twice to see 
me—a kindly old gentleman, but evidently very 
much frightened of ladies. He sits on the edge 
of his chair, and, as he speaks, brings the tips of 
his fingers together, separates then, and brings 
them together again as though he were weaving a 
kind of mystic charm, reminding me of Vivien 
and Merlin—with a difference. He calls me ‘‘ ma- 
dam,’’ and interlards his conversation with a vast 
amount of quaint phraseology; but as far as I can 
make out, the bank has been singularly prosperous 
since my poor uncle’s death, and I am consider- 
ably richer than I had anticipated. I have already 
explained to the old gentleman my determination 
to effect an immediate sale of Loddonford, at 
which he was very much astonished, not to say 
shocked. He represented that, owing to the im- 
provements made in it, the estate had very much 
risen in value, and expressed his opinion that ‘a 
lady of my consideration,’ as he was pleased to 
phrase it, would do well to retain such a posses- 
sion. I adhered to my decision; but nothing is 
to be finally settled until I have had an interview 
with Mr. Bence and Mr. Palmer, the trustees 
under my uncle’s will, who are coming to see me 
to-morrow. They may say what they please, but 
I shall be firm upon the matter; a residence at 
Loddonford would keep my poor uncle and his 
sad fate perpetually before my mind, and, so far 
as I have seen of England at present, I have no 
desire to make it my permanent home. The 
sooner I am back with you, the better I shall be 
pleased, and we can then commence our projected 
tour of Europe. 
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‘* As for the professor, it is half ludicrous, half 
pitiable to watch him. He is constantly polishing 
his spectacles, under the impression that it is to 
their dimness, and not to the want of daylight, 
that he is unable to see half an inch beyond his 
nose ; and he gasps for breath so much, that my 
own chest aches in sympathy. He is afraid even 
of lighting his pipe, for fear of adding to th: 
density of the atmosphere. I have been out with 
him once or twice into the Strand; but he is so 
dazed by the noise of the traffic and the number 
of the vehicles, that he stands with hands uplifted, 
like Dominie Sampson, crying, ‘Was fir eine 
stadt!’ to the amusement of the passers-by. He 
has now gone out, under the charge of a commis- 
sionaire, to the British Museum, to visit which in- 
stitution has been, he told me, the dream of his 
life. 

‘*T have as yet seen nothing of Mr. Heath, who 
has gone to Manchester on some business con- 
nected with the bank; but Mr. Hillman is loud 
in his praises, and ascribes the whole success of the 
management to his energy and tact.’’ 

The day after the despatch of this letter, the 
two trustees paid their promised visit. The elder 
and more important of them, Mr, Bence, was a 
dull, prosy, common-place man, with an overween- 
ing sense of his own importance, derived entirely 
from his wealth. His ostensible profession was 
that of a stock-broker, head of a firm in a city 
court; but, besides this, his sources of income 
were many and various; he owned a mast, oar, 
and block factory at Poplar, and a bone-boiling 
establishment at Vauxhall ; the Vallombrosa Asso- 
ciation for importing genuine corks and bungs, 
and the Pay-at-your-own-time-and-what-amount- 
you-please Furnishing Company, meant Jonas 
Bence ; he held a mortgage on the lease of the 
Champagne Charley Music Hall, and paid the 
printers and paper-maker’s bills, and the salaries 
of the contributors, of the S#/efo satirical news- 
paper. He lived in a big house in Westbourne 
Terrace, kept carriages and horses, entertained 
lavishly, and parted with his money freely; but 
for all that he had been unable to satisfy the one 
longing of his life, which was to get into society. 
The families of the old-fashioned city people, with 
whom he did business, visited at his house, it is 
true; but he wanted something more than that: 
he wanted to be among the “swell,’’ as he called 
them; and he intrigued by every means in his 





power to that effect, but, somehow or other, it 
was not to be done. 

Mr. Palmer, the other trustee, was a man of 
quite a different stamp. For more than thirty 
years he had practiced as an attorney in Bedford 
Row, and, having amassed a considerable fortune, 
he bought an estate in Surrey, and devoted the 
rest of his life in endeavoring to forget his past 
career, and to induce those who knew him to do 
the same, and regard him as a country gentleman. 
He was a wiry little man, with a sharp, terrier- 
like face, bright eyes, bits of grizzled whisker, and 
closely-cut hair; he wore a suit of check ditto 
clothes, a pair of brown gaiters, and a low-crowned 
hat ; he carried an ash stick, with which he was 
always slashing his legs. He spoke of himself, 
and tried to get other people to speak of him, as 
“the Squire,’’ and played an important part in 
his parish, where he was chairman of the local 
government board and a J. P., in which latter 
capacity he was humbly reliant for legal advice on 
the town-clerk to the magistrates, occasionally 
taking up the volume of ‘‘ Archbold’s Practice,” 
which that functionary was in the habit of consult- 
ing, and looking at it as a rare work with which 
he had not been previously made acquainted ; and 
never failing to poke his fun at the lawyers, by 
humorous references to their proverbial sharpness 
and greed of gain. 

So far as Grace was concerned, these gentlemen 
had one failing in common—that of joy that the 
heiress has come of age and their trusteeship was 
at anend. It had not troubled them much, it is 
true, considering that they had left all the business 
detail to Mr. Heath. They had accepted the trust 
because, when they had been first named to it, 
each of them had been in a poor and less promi- 
nent position; and, when it fell to their lot to 
take it up, both felt that there was a certain ec/at 
in being connected with the administration of the 
affairs of the gentleman whose murder had caused 
so much public talk and such regret in polite 
circles. 

‘* How do you do, my dear ?’’ said Mr. Bence, 
waddling slowly up the room, and shaking hands 
with her. If Grace had been a governess, or 4 
young lady entirely unknown to fame, it is pro- 
bable that Mr. Bence would never have vouchsafed 
to her his acquaintance; or, if he had, he would 
merely have wagged his head at her and got rid 
of her as soon as possible. But as she was an 
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heiress, he walked up to her, and conceded to her 
his hand. 

‘*How d’ye do, Miss Middleham?’’ chirped 
little Mr. Palmer, walking in the rear of his 
portly co-trustee, like a dingey at a Dutch galley’s 
stern. ‘‘Gad, what a frightful atmosphere! I 
wonder any one can exist in these close London 
streets !’’ Mr. Palmer had, during thirty years of 
his life, passed his days in an office in Bedford 
Row, and his nights in a second floor back over- 
looking a mews in Great Ormond street. 

‘* Well, my dear,’’ said Mr. Bence, who had by 
this time planted himself comfortably, with his 
back to the fire; ‘‘we are glad to congratulate 

you on coming into your property—lands and 
money, rent-rolls and estates, carriages and horses. 
Nice things, my dear,’’ continued the fat man, 
solemnly, and as if he really did think them very 
nice indeed. 

**Yes, Miss Middleham,’’ said Mr. Palmer, 
seeing the chance of edging in a word; ‘for my 
own part I not merely congratulate you upon your 
coming into the property, but I am not sorry that 
the responsibility is off my shoulders—plenty of 
my own too look after, and naturally enough one’s 
own comes first. Not that your affairs have not 


been properly taken care of, and every justice 


done to it. Now there is Loddonford, for in- 
stance; that place has improved, I should say, 
fifteen per cent. since poor Middleham’s death. 
Nice property, too; arable and meadow ; subsoil 
drainage capitally carried out; river frontage 
worth twelve hundred pounds an acre, if it is 
worth a penny.”’ 

‘I am glad to hear so good an account of the 
Loddonford property,’’ said Grace, quietly. ‘It 
ought to sell for a large sum.’’ 

‘* A large sum, indeed,’’ repeated Mr. Palmer; 
“but you are never thinking of selling it ?’’ 

‘*You are surely never thinking of parting with 
Loddonford, my dear ?’’ said Mr. Bence, to whom 
the notion gave quite a new train of thought. 

**T have thoroughly decided upon doing so,’’ 
said Grace, firmly. ‘*I could never have any 
pleasure in the place, connected as it is with remi- 
niscences of bygone happiness, and with anticipa- 
tions which were never fulfilled. I had determined 
on this step long since, and should have carried it 
out even at a loss; and now, since these glowing 
accounts which you have given me, I can feel no 
compunction, if only froma business point of view.”’ 





‘The sale will attract an immense amount of 
attention,’’ said Mr. Palmer, reflectively. ‘‘ There 
has been nothing going down in that part of the 
country, since Wandlesworth’s came under the 
hammer, when Chivers was smashed. Sir Thomas 
Buffam is sure to have a try for Loddonford, for 
those water-bordered meadows are just the grazing- 
grounds for his Devons.’’ 

Bence said nothing for some minutes, being lost 
in a reverie. Suppose he were to go in to purchase 
this beautiful place, and become a landed propri- 
etor—would not that give him the position in 
society which he so earnestly longed for, but which 
he had hitherto failed in obtaining? People in 
London knew everything ; everybody knew about 
the stock-broker’s office, and many suspected the 
bone-boiling and cork-cutiing establishments, and 
the ownership of the music-hall and the satirical 
journal. Now down in the country nothing of 
this would be known. He would be Mr. Bence 
of Loddonford ; perhaps Squire Bence, J. P.—why 
not Deputy-Lieutenant Bence—and at once, in 
virtue of his wealth, he would take up his position 
among the county magnates. Elsewhere, he might 
find it difficult; but there he would have peculiar 
facilities. As trustee of the late Mr. Middleham, 
who was so well known and so much respected-in 
the neighborhood, he would come, as it were, with 
an introduction which the most fastidious could 
scarcely refuse to recognize. It was a good idea; 
and when he had thought it out, he said : 

‘*IT do not see the absolute necessity for any 
public sale, Palmer. If Miss Middleham has made 
up her mind to part with the estate, it might per- 
fectly well be arranged by private contract.’’ 

Mr. Palmer, who saw at once what was in- 
tended, but who had no reason for opposing the 
designs of his co-trustee, chirped his acquies- 
cence. 

*< However, we will see all about that later on,’’ 
said Mr. Bence, after another pause. ‘‘ The law- 
yers will have to be consulted, and that sharp fel- 
low who manages at the bank—what’s his name ? 
Now, my dear, it only remains for me to say that 
we shall be very happy to see you at dinner at 
Westbourne Terrace on Sunday next at seven. 
Your uncle, a German gentleman, accompanies 
you, I understand? Let him come too; he will 
be welcome. No use asking you, Palmer, I sup- 
pose ; you will not be in town ?”’ 

‘*Not I,”’ said Mr. Palmer; ‘‘as a standing 
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rule the rector dines with me on Sundays to talk 
about School Board matters.” 

‘« Ah, very interesting,’ said Mr. Bence. ‘I 
cannot get a rector for you, my dear; but you will 
find some not undistinguished people. Till Sun- 
day then at seven.’’ And the two trustees left 
Grace to their reflections. 

Later on in that same afternoon, while the pro- 
fessor was still engaged in delightedly exploring 
the wonders of the British Museum, a card was 
brought to Grace, who was in her bed-room, bear- 
ing the name of ‘‘Mr. Heath.’’ ‘* The gentle- 
man,’’ the maid said, ‘‘ was anxious to see Miss 
Middleham ; but, if not convenient, would wait 
upon her at another opportunity.’’ Grace sent to 
beg that he would be seated, as she would be with 
him at once. 

Miss Middleham had only seen Mr. Heath once 
or twice, and then at a period when she was in 
great trouble, and her recollections of him were 
consequently somewhat confused. She remem- 
bered him as a well-bred looking man, and unlike 
her idea of a banker’s clerk; but she was by no 
means prepared for the strikingly handsome man 
who, with a winning smile which illumined his 
ordinarily stern expression, rose from his seat and 
greeted her entrance. 

‘*T am somewhat late in paying my homage, 
Miss Middleham, but I may plead that my absence 
has been on your business and in your service. 
Your majesty,’’ he continued, with a gay air, 
‘*has already, I presume, received deputations 
congratulating you on your accession ?”’ 

‘* Such deputations,’’ said Grace, very much 
pleased with his meaning, and fully entering into 
his humor, ‘‘ save waited upon me, but I am as- 
sured by them, and by all, that the state of pros- 
perity in which I find my kingdom and: my affairs 
is wholly due to the zeal and ability with which 
they have been watched over by my prime minis- 
ter, to whom I am glad to express great gratitude.’’ 

‘* The prime minister is sufficiently thanked by 
the knowledge that his work has had any good 
results,”’ said Heath, bending low, ‘‘and by the 
fact that it has given any pleasure to his sovereign. 
But, dear Miss Middleham,’’ he continued, rais- 
ing his head, and looking arouud him with an air 
of great disgust, ‘‘ how is it that I find you in such 
an extraordinary place as this ?”’ 

‘*It is rather dull, is it not ?”’ said Grace, ruefully. 

‘* Dull? it is even sufficient to have a depressing 





effect upon the spirits of one entering life with 
your advantages and your prospects. I cannot say 
more. But how on earth did you come here? 
what curious topographical law enabled you to 
discover. such a rococo establishment in such a 
bygone locality ?”’ 

‘*T had nothing to do with it,’’ pleaded Grace ; 
‘¢T was recommended to come here by Mr. Hill- 
man.”’ 

‘‘Of course,” said Heath, laughingly, ‘I 
might have guessed that. However, I will see 
the old gentleman at once, and impress him with 
the necessity of your being directly moved to 
more rational quarters.”’ 

‘*Do you think that it is worth the trouble ” 
said Grace, ‘‘ for my stay in London will be so 
short.”’ 

‘¢T am by no means so sure of that,”’ said Mr. 
Heath. ‘* Coming into a large property, though 
everything has been kept pretty straight, is not so 
easy as people imagine. There is a very great 
deal of business detail to be gone through, and, 
whether you like it or not, you will have, perforce, 
to remain here much longer than you had any idea 
of on your arrival. But I hope you will like it— 
it will be my pleasure to make you do so—and 
you must not judge of London life, asseen through 
the begrimed windows of an old-fashioned hotel, 
in a back street off the Strand.”’ 

‘¢T amin the hands of my lawyers and trustees,” 
said Grace, ‘‘and of course must do as they bid 
me; but if I have to remain I should like, I con- 
fess, to go to some livelier neighborhood, not only 
for my own sake, but for the professor’s. 

‘‘The professor?’’ said Heath, elevating his 
eyebrows. ‘: Oh, yes, I recollect, Dr. Sturm, who 
has accompanied you from Bonn. It is too bad to 
think that he should have derived his ideas of Lon- 
don from this place.”’ 

‘*So I felt,’’ said Grace, ‘‘ although it does 
not much matter to him, dear old soul, so long as 
he has the British Museum or the Royal Society, 
or one of those receptacles of learning to go to.” 

‘* Still, such a man ought tosee us at our best,” 
said Heath, ‘‘ and I will take care that he has all 
proper introductions to the places and people 
where he is likely to be appreciated. But before 
anything else I must see to your comfort ; it is not 
right that you should be left here by yourself with 
only a few old men of business, like myself, to 
look after you.’’ 
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When he had taken his leave, Grace could not 
resist smiling at the idea of his classing himself 
with the other ‘‘old men of business.’” How 
handsome he was, and how excellent were his man- 
ners, so easy and careless, and yet thoroughly 
well-bred! So different too from all that she had 
been accustomed to lately, from the stiff, conven- 
tional courtesy of men like Franz Eckhardt, or 
the sighing romantic nonsense of idiots like Paul 
Fischer! Her recollection of Mr. Heath was that 
he had been stern and unpleasant, short in speech 
and brusque in manner. How wrongly she had 
judged him! He was kindness itself, not merely 
towards herself—that was to be looked for, per- 
haps, on account of the position which she held— 
but to the professor, about whom he spoke with so 
much interest and forethought. How singular 
that Anne should always have shunned the mention 
of Mr. Heath’s name! She cannot surely have 
known him, or she would have been taken with 
his appearance and conversation. In that first 
conversation on the subject which she had had 
with her friend during their school-days, Grace re- 
membered some mention of Mr. Heath as being 
acquainted, and, she thought, engaged in business, 
with Anne’s father, Captain Studley. 

That was perhaps the clue to the mystery. Al- 
though Anne had implored that direct reference 
to her father should not be made, she had not 
scrupled to avow that he was a wicked man, and 
that she was anxious to forget him and her connec- 
tion with him. Captain Studley must have behaved 
badly to his friend Mr. Heath, Grace thought, and 
that was the reason why Anne avoided the mention 
of his name. That Mr. Heath could be in any 
way in fault, Grace could not imagine for an in- 
stant ; the trustees and the lawyers had been unani- 
mous in volunteering their testimony to his excel- 
lent management, under which the bank business 
had so largely increased, and she herself had proved 
all his kind interest in her, his proffered services 
to Dr. Sturm, and his determination that her stay 
in London should be rendered as agreeable as 
possible. 

She had but little knowledge of the world, this 
young lady, whose experience had been confined 
to the school-house at Hampstead, and to the sober 
life in the quiet German town, and it was not 
wonderful therefore that she should mistake electro- 
plating for the sterling metal. The skilled and 
observant eye would have noticed the exaggeration, 





the restlessness, and above all, the complete want 
of repose, which are so eminently characteristic of 
under-bred people ; but skilled and observant eyes 
are seldom found in young ladies of twenty-one, 
and there was no doubt that Mr. Heath was ex- 
ceptionally good-looking, and had made himself 
very agreeable. 

Two days afterwards he called again, and was 
graciously received. 

‘*T have not been forgetful, Miss Middleham,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ of the worthy German gentleman who 
has accompanied you to England, and I have 
brought with me a few orders for Dr. Sturm’s ad- 
mission to the meetings of the various scientific 
societies during the week; I have also had his 
name placed as an honorary member of certain 
clubs, where he will probably meet congenial 
spirits.’’ 

Grace thanked him heartily. ‘‘And for myself ?’’ 
she said with a smile. 

‘You may depend upon it you have not been 
forgotten. I could not bear the idea of your re- 
maining in this gloomy place, so I have had rooms 
secured for you at Fenton’s, and on my way up 
stairs took the liberty of instructing your servant 
to remove there at once with bag and baggage ; 
but this is only a temporary measure.’’ 

‘Only temporary! ’’ cried Grace. 
finally to become of me ?”’ 

‘* Nothing unpleasant, I trust,’’ said Mr. Heath, 
with a bow and a pleasant smile ; ‘‘ but the fact is 
that I have been going into business details tho- 
roughly with Mr. Hillman; and we have agreed 
that it will be quite impossible for you to carry 
out your idea of returning to Germany, at least for 
some time.”’ 

‘Not return to Bonn !’’ cried Grace, witha 
half look of disappointment. 

“* Not yet,’’ said Mr. Heath; ‘‘ but I trust we 
shall be able to make your stay in London more 
pleasant than you appear to anticipate. In truth, 
my dear Miss Middleham, if you will permit me 
to say so, you scarcely appreciate the position 
which you are called upon to fill. I have con- 
sulted with the trustees; and, though they no 
longer have any legal power over you, they 
have authorized me to state that they concur 
with me in thinking that under the circumstan- 
ces the proper thing to be done for you is, 
that a house should be taken in London for 
the season, and that you should be properly 


‘¢ What is 
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launched into society under the auspices of a 
lady of quality, who should be retained to act 
as your chaperon,”’ 

‘* Dear me,’’ said Grace, innocently, ‘‘is it 
possible that ladies of quality are to be found who 
dispose of their services in that way ?” 

‘¢ They are to be counted by the score,” said 
Mr. Heath, with a smile. 





‘*I hope you won’t bring me a dreadful old dra- 
gon,’’ said Grace. 

‘**You may depend upon my discretion,’’ said 
Mr. Heath. ‘‘ May I tell Mr. Hillman that you 


consent to the plan ?”’ 
‘*T am entirely in your hands, Mr. Heath,” 
‘*T am sure you will 


said Grace, with a blush, 
advise me for the best.’’ 





SABINA. 


In Two Chapters. 


Translated from the German expressly for PoTTeR’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, 


By Mrs. ADELHEID SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir had just struck nine o’clock in the evening, 
when Sabina Berthold, returning from one of her 
French lessons which she was in the habit of giving 
to some of her rich pupils up-town, entered her 
modest dwelling. Quickly disengaging herself 
from the warm wraps in which she was enfolded, 
she had scarcely succeeded in lighting a candle 
which was standing upon a table, when the sharp 
ring of the door-bell made her start and listen. 

‘* Strange !’’ she murmured, ‘‘so soon ; he said 
he would not be here before half-past ten.’’ 

Quick footsteps resounded upon the stairs, and 
the expression of joyful expectation vanished from 
her lovely features as the door of her room opened 
almost at the same time and the face of a stranger 
appeared before her. 

‘Herr Herbert sends this,’’ the gentleman 
whispered, so low that no one but Sabina couid 
hear. ‘The carriage is before the door; it is 
paid for and waiting for you ;’’ and handing her a 
letter and asmall, well-sealed parcel, he bowed and 
withdrew as quickly as he had come. 

Quickly, so quickly, that she forgot to fasten 
the door the stranger had left open, Sabina ran to 
the light and unfastened letter and parcel. A sigh 
of relief escaped her lips after the perusal of the 
missive, and the expression of almost terror which 
before had paled her features, made room for a 
smile of satisfaction, as slowly unfolding the 
parcel, five rolls of ten-guilder bills fell into her 
hand. She examined and counted them carefully, 





and taking another note of ten guilders from her 
purse, she held both to the light, comparing them 
attentively. 

So deeply was her mind engaged in this task 
that she neither heard the front door opened, nor 
perceived that a gentleman had entered the room. 

‘Good evening, Sabina.’’ 

A faint cry escaped her, and with trembling 
hand she hastily pushed away the papers, turning 
a face deadly pale with terror towards the young 
man, now standing close beside her. 

‘*Good God! what is the matter?’’ he ex- 
claimed, on perceiving her terrible agitation. 

‘*Nothing, nothing,’’ she said, with a stifled 
voice; ‘‘ your sudden appearance has frightened 
me. I had forgotten that I had left open the 
door. Please close it.’’ 

‘* Never mind the door now, Sabina ; as long as 
I am with you nothing can harm you. Besides, 1 
have to leave you again immediately. I only 
came to tell you that I cannot accompany you to 
S—, because—but I must tell you this at length ; 
it is joyful news for both of us, for it removes the 
obstacle which prevented our marriage. Are you 
not rejoiced, Sabina, to hear me say so?”’ he 
asked, regarding her tenderly. 

‘* Certainly,’’ she replied, with a forced smile. 
‘* But how did this happen ?”’ 

‘‘'You know that for these past few months the 
whole State has been literally flooded with forged 
ten-guilder bills, and that, in spite of all the police 
could do, no trace of the forgers could be found, 
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and that I was sent to England to seek for some 
clue to their whereabouts, but returned without 
satisfactory results. Now, however, I believe I 
have found some trace, which, if it does not belie 
me, will not only bring the band of forgers to jus- 
tice, but also bring me in the reward of two thou- 
sand guilders which the government has offered for 
the discovery of the criminals, and at the same 
time remove poverty, the only obstacle in the 
road to our union, and thus will make me the 
happiest of men.”’ 

‘‘ And you say that you have found the hiding- 
place of—of—”’ 

‘“‘Of the whole gang,”’ he exultingly added. 
“Yes, and we even have them so securely fenced 
in that the whole band will be caught this very 
evening.”’ 

‘‘ How—how did this happen so suddenly?” 
she stammered, scarcely able to keep herself from 
falling. 

‘‘Sometimes things turn out most wonder- 
fully.’ He smiled, too much engrossed with his 


own thoughts to take heed of Sabina’s agitation. 
“T shall tell it to you some other time, however, 
only I will yet mention that, besides the two thou- 


sand guilders, a reward of five hundred guilders is 
offered for the chief of the forgers, a certain Fran- 
gois Herbert, who, on account of some crimes 
committed in France, had to flee that country, 
and is now here, and chief of these forgers. Good 
heavens, what is it?’’ he interrupted himself sud- 
denly, on seeing Sabina at this moment sink life- 
less to the ground. 

Carl Rotter stepped quickly to the table to 
fill a glass with water. On reaching towards it, 
his eye fell upon the rolls of notes and on the 
neatly folded paper peeping from beneath the two 
ten-guilder bills. For one second his gaze rested 
with increasing amazement upon the money, then 
his features darkened fearfully, and, with trem- 
bling fingers, he drew the paper from underneath 
the bills and began reading half aloud to himself 
the following words: 

‘* DEAREST, ADORED SABINA—I am sorry that I 
am not able to come to you in person to take you 
to the ball, but we have yet to print four hundred 
to five hundred fifty-guilder bills before we leave 
this place. This shall not hinder you, however, 
from enjoying yourself this evening. Proceed 
alone to the place of amusement, and, in the 
course of a few hours, I shall meet you there. I 





shall appear as a troubadour, with a blue ribbon 
tied to my shoulder, and the device, ‘ Faithful to 
Eternity,’ in golden letters upon my breast. Do 
not discover yourself to me atonce. Iam curious 
to see whether the spirit of love will guide me to 
find you among so many. Accept the enclosed 
five hundred notes and put them to the others. 
Do not lose time to-day in comparing them, but 
hasten to the heart of your FRANCOIS. 

‘* P. S.—The carriage is at your disposal for the 
whole night. Try to find out from Rotter whether 
he is s'ill bent on discovering our hiding-place, 
and how far he has succeeded. Whenever I 
think of him I must laugh at the idea that the fool 
thinks himself beloved by you, while he is nothing 
else but a tool in the hands of my beautiful and 
clever Sabina to secure our safety. ¥.” 

The powerful man shook from head to foot as 
he folded the paper and put the notes into his 
pocket. His lips closed tightly, and his features 
were distorted from the terrible fury raging within 
his breast. Not a sound escaped him, and with a 
silence fearful to witness, he reached forth his 
hand, took up his hat, and hurried from the room. 

*¢ Carl!’’ The closing door had awakened her to 
life. With a glance she noticed that notes and 
letter were gone, and with one spring she reached 
the stairs, just in time to hear him shutting the 
front door behind him. 

As one possessed, Sabina tore hat and shawl 
from the wall, ran out of the house, entered the 
waiting vehicle, and in a few seconds more was 
driven hurriedly to the hall in which the masquer- 
ade ball was held. 

All was life and excitement there. Masks of all 
kinds and description ran hither and thither in 
their gay and sparkling garments. A troubadour 
in rose-colored silk, with blue ribbons upon his 
shoulders and the device, ‘‘ Faithful to Eternity,’’ 
in golden letters upon his breast, appeared to be 
the gayest of the gay. Laughing, talking, and 
joking with every one around him, he danced 
from room to room, followed by an admiring 
crowd. 

Suddenly his steps were arrested by an arm en- 
circling his, and on turning hastily around, he 
encountered a flower-girl, whose features were 
concealed by a half-mask. 

‘* Do you wish to press me into your service by 
force, my beautiful child? What happiness!’’ he 
cried, gallantly. 
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** Sebastopol,” she whispered in his ear. 

The troubadour started. ‘‘Thunder!’’ he ex- 
claimed, with suppressed voice, ‘‘how do you 
come to know our watchword ?” ’ 

** Sabina told me it.’’ 

**Sabina! Is she here?’’ 

‘¢T shall bring you to her.” 

** Why does she not come herself?’’ 

** Because she wishes to save you.”’ 

The troubadour made a quick motion, as if to 
free himself from her clasp. 

‘* Moderate yourself,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ or you 
are lost.’’ 

‘¢ Explain what all this means,’’ he said, im- 
patiently. 

‘¢ This is not the place for it; above all, appear 
composed. Do you see those two Poles near the 
entrance door ?”’ 

“Te.” 

‘*They are the two detectives, Rotter and 
Gauner.’’ 

** Rotter !’” 

‘* He is on the lookout for you.’’ 

‘* He knows—” 

‘All. Be quiet, I tell you; do not move, or 
you are lost. He knows everything, for he saw 


and read the letter you sent to Sabina.’’ 


** Terrible !’’ 
**T am lost.” 

**You will be saved if you act exactly as Sabina 
and myself shall advise you. Give me your arm; 
pretend to be joking with me.”’ 

** Let us hurry to Sabina.’’ 

**Not yet. Rotter might suspect and follow us. 
Do you not comprehend that he only leaves you 
alone now because he wishes to avoid all unneces- 
sary disturbance. He will make you his prisoner as 
soon as you are alone. Do you perceive those five 
harlequins just now entering the room? They are 
my friends. Bravo! Excellent! How well they 
play their parts!| Now they begin to quarrel with 
the detectives; they surround them; they have 
them securely fenced in. Now, quick, quick— 
now is your time !’’ 

At this moment the shrill sound of a whistle 
was heard, and immediately five or six policemen 
rushed into the hall. The harlequins disappeared, 
as if by magic, and Rotter and Gauner pushed 
hurriedly through the crowd in search of the trou- 
badour. 


Herbert (for he it was) groaned. 





‘‘They cannot be in here,’’ Rotter said, as, 
after a mad search, they stopped before a closed 
door. You examine the rooms on the right side, 
while I take the left ;’’ and they separated. 

Suddenly Gauner came rushing back to Rotter, 
crying, breathlessly, ‘‘ There is a door locked.” 

Both hurried towards it; they tried the lock; 
it was fast ; they knocked—no one answered. 

At this moment the door of the next room 
opened, and a Turk, with a long, white beard, 
emerged from it, walking slowly and solemnly 
down the corridor, and then was lost among the 
crowd. Rotter at once went up, and looking into 
the room, started back as if struck by lightning. 

‘ The troubadour,’’ he whispered, hoarsely. 

‘¢ Where ?’’ cried Gauner, casting his eyes in all 
directions. 

‘‘In there—in that very room! Have you the 
handcuffs? The flower-girl is with him.’’ 

Both entered. 

Troubadour and flower-girl were sitting cosily 
upon an ottoman, evidently deeply engaged in 
conversation. 

‘‘Monsieur Herbert, you are my prisoner;” 
and Rotter’s hand fell heavily upon the trouba- 
dour’s shoulder. 

At these words the troubadour tore off his mask, 
and Rotter looked upon the mocking features of 
Sabina. 

A cry of rage escaped from his lips. ‘*‘ And who 
are you?’’ he cried, tearing off the mask of the 
flower-girl. 

‘*Ha, ha!” laughed the fresh voice of a pretty 
girl, whose mischievous eyes danced and sparkled 
saucily, as Rotter, trembling with fury, turned, 
and with the words, ‘‘ We have been outwitted,” 
ran from the room, closely followed by the swear- 
ing Gauner. 

They reached the hall door just in time to see a 
carriage drive quickly down the street. 

‘‘It was the Turk!’’ cried Rotter, mad with 
disappointment, ‘‘Go back, Gauner, and capture 
—Sab—Sabina.’’ The name nearly choked him, 
and for a moment he leaned against the wall, giv- 
ing vent to his aching heart by one great, deep 
sob of pain. 

When Gauner returned, he found the place in 
which the troubadour and flower-girl had been, 
deserted; and, though he searched room after 
room, no trace of them could be found. 
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ter, By Joun Harris Morven. 
r REDILECTION for a particular subject, though it 
ck ; does not necessarily fit a man for the task, must 
conduce to his fitness for treating of that sub- 
90m ject ; and, if his qualifications in other particu- 
ard, lars are good, his bias will lead him to study 
nly . and acquaint himself thoroughly with his 
the NS) “:, theme, and thus afford one important qualifica- 
into eAeRY\:: tion—that of being well-informed. Now, I 
ing. RAR :;approach my present vast theme with diffi- 
A :} dence; but I have the one qualification, what- 
n all loge) :: ever may be my deficiencies in other respects. 
Sr) ’ In our young Nation, we area people pecu- 
the ¢ y k liarly of the present, and perhaps of the future, 
pif — caring far too little for the past, especially the 
.° long past. Mr. Duane, in the Monruty of 
osily October, alludes to ‘‘a prominent bookseller 
i in : in Philadelphia, who told’’ him “ thirty-six 
i: i Bay | A) years ago, that it was ‘so long since the Ameri- 
er; a 3 3 can Revolution that nobody cared anything 
uba- about it.’’’ That bookseller was a representa- 
tive man of a large class—larger thirty-six 
ask, years ago than to-day, but still too large; it is 
s of a class which will doubtless be considerably 
reduced by the coming year’s festivities, and 
who will continue to grow less each decade that 
F the helps to give our land an antiquity. Asa na- 
tion not quite a hundred years old, we can 
ay scarcely complain of the number of our anti- 
kled quarians—we have a goodly number for so 
-_ young a people. 
ed,’ We are wont to speak of memorials of less than | their power and 
el two centuries, and often of less than one century, | influence were 
as antiquities. Some of those memorials of which | overwhelmed by 
ane I propose to speak tell us of a time more than ten| the Romans. 
, centuries passed. And though these antiquities | The few unsatis- 
with are not American, they are English, or rather | factory notices of 
pture British, and hence we have an interest in them as| them by Greek 
him, belonging to our country’s mother-country. and Roman wri- 
) BV The most ancient of the memorials of Britain | ters are all we 
deep belong to the period of the Druidic sway. First, | have, except the 
: then, let us pause a moment to glance at the | high-places and 
“ane curious old Druids. groves and stone 
been, Very little is certainly known of the origin or | memorials which 
after early history of this peculiar people. If the an-| abound in Eu- 
cient Druids kept any records of their times and | rope, more es- | 
doings, or had any written or traditional history | pecially in those ANcIENT Drurps. 


of their rise and career, all was obliterated when 
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comprised in Gaul and Britain. Even these 
there have been attempts to prove of later date 
and other origin; to my mind, these attempts 
have been abortive, as those making them have 
failed to connect these relics definitely with any 
other people. 


AGGLE-STONE, IsLE OF PuRRECK—A Druip HiIGH-PLACE. 


As to the place where the Druids took their rise, 


there have been various theories—one, supported |. 
But the | 


by Cesar, gives them a British origin. 
most plausible theory is that they arose in the 


East. The old Welsh poems, known as the Z7iads | 


(from the peculiar form of their composition), are 
supposed to preserve some of the earliest traditions, 
and to have the best claim to be taken as authority ; 
and according to these the Druids came into Gaul 
from the East with the Kymry under Hu-Cadarn. 
But the strongest testimony to their Oriental origin 
is deducible from the close resemblance of their 
doctrines, 
ceremoni- 
al rites and 
architectural 
remains to 
some of those 
prevailing in 


portions of | 


the East. 


CERNUNNOS, A DruIp DEITY. 
has been ar- 


gued that their partiality for ‘‘groves,’’ espe- | 


cially of oak, as places of abode and of worship, 
their use of ‘‘ high-places’’ upon which to erect 
their altars, and their pillars, altars, and monu- 
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Indeed, it} 








| ments, connect them with the East and the times 
| of the Pentateuch; but these may be merely remark. 
_ able coincidences with usages described in the Mo- 
| saic writings. Whatever their origin, or wherever 
| they arose, this much 1s certain—that the: Druids 
| existed in Britain at a very remote period. 
According to Strabo and M+ »-ellinus, 
the Druidic peoples were divided into 
three classes, or castes—Bards, Vates 
and Druids; Diodorus Siculus, however, 
gives but two castes—Bards and Druids, the 
latter apparently including the Vates. The 
Druids were the highest or ruling caste— 
they were the high-priests of the religious, 
and chiefs of the civil, system ; one, chosen 
for life, was the Arch-Druid—a sort of Pope, 
supreme over the entire people, with almost 
arbitrary sway. The Vates were subordi- 
nate priests and physiologists, according to 
Strabo; but Marcellinus says they were 
simply physiologists, or naturalists, without 
any priestly functions. Strabo tells us that 
the Bards were minstrels and poets. Then 
subordinate to all these were the common 
people. 
The Druids, using the term in its comprehensive 
sense, believed in one supreme Being, whom they 
| worshiped un- 
der the name 
FHesusor Esus. 
Theyalso wor- 
shiped the sun 
and the moon, 
and fire, and 
had a number 
of inferior De- |~ 
ities, as Cer- 
nunnos, Teu- £ 
tates, Taranis, 
Belin, Belisa- |, 
ma, etc. It is SS 
said, too, that ) 
the serpent 
was an object / 
of worship. It | 
does not ap- 
| pear that they 
were, in theor- 
|dinary sense, 
idolators, though Bryant maintains that they were. 
| They considered the oak as the emblem, or rather 
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the peculiar residence of the Al- 
mighty; and accordingly chap- 
lets of it were worn, both by the 
Druids .nd people, in their re- 
ligious ceremonies ; the altars 
were st. | ed with its leaves, and 
encircled with its branches. The 
fruit of “it, and more especially 
the mistletoe, when found upon 
the oak, were thought to possess 
a divine virtue, and to be the 
peculiar gift of heaven. The lat- 
ter was, therefore, sought for on 
the sixth day of the moon with 
the greatest earnestness and anx- 
iety; and when found, was hailed 
with rapture. As soon as the 
Druids were informed of the for- 
tunate discovery, they prepared 
everything for the sacrifice under 
the oak (see Ezekiel 6: 13), to 
which they fastened two white 
bulls by the horns; then the 
Arch-Druid, attended by an im- 
mense number of people, ascend- 
ed the tree, dressed in white; 
and, with a consecrated golden 
knife, or pruning-hook, cropped 
the mistletoe, which he received 
in his robe, amidst the rapturous 
exclamations of the people. Hav- 
ing secured the sacred parasite, he 
descended the tree, the bulls were 
sacrificed, and the Deity invoked 
to bless his own gift, and render 
it efficacious in those distempers 
in which it should be administered. According to | 
Cesar, they in some cases offered | 


human victims | 
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THE ARCH-DRUID IN HIS OFFICIAL ROBES. 


tural teachings in some points—though more 
strangely corrupted and perverted by heathenish 


: notions—for instance, they taught the immortality 
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| often of huge proportions. 


in sacrifice, upon the conviction that human bluod 
was required to atone for human guilt. 


The Druidical tenets strangely resembled Scrip- | 


of the soul, and a future state of rewards and 
punishments, but taught also the transmigration 
of souls—that the soul passed from one person at 
death into another, until eventually it passed into 
the place of reward or punishment. 

They had no enclosed temples, but worshiped 
in groves and upon high-places, either natural or 
artificial; their altars were rough blocks of stone, 
It is of some of their 
open-air temples, remarkable high-places, and 
peculiar altars and monuments, I propose to write 
briefly. In this number of the MonTHLy, I can do 
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A Druip Grove. 


little or nothing beyond introducing my sub-| claimed by some’ writers. This Abury itself was 
ject. one of the most marvelous of the old temples of 

One of the most remarkable of the high-places | the Druids [see the engravings on page 863]. 
of the Druids is in Wiltshire, and is known) Abury or Avebury is a small village on the 
as Silbury Hill [see the engraving on page 864]. ‘banks of the Kennet and about a mile to the 
It is an artificial hill, covering more than five | north of the great road from Bath to London, 
acres; its circumference at the base measures | and a traveler of the present day might pass 
2,027 feet; diameter at top, 120 feet; sloping | through it without a thought of the vast tem- 
height, 316 feet ; perpendicular height, 107 feet. | ple within the site of which the little village 
It is of greater magnitude than the second pyramid | stands. The huge stones lie all around, but 
of Egypt. It is supposed to have been erected as | without any of the order and regularity which 
a sublime act of hero-worship, in honor of some | once marked their position. Gibson, the famous 
great ruler, or law-giver, or warrior, or priest; but | English prelate and antiquarian, describes Abury 
it may have formed a part of, as it adjoins, the | as ‘a monument more considerable in itself than 
great * Abury Temple of the British Druids,’’ as! known to the world. For a village of the same 
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TH 
name being built within the circumference, and, 
by-the-way, out of its stones too,’’ etc. ; omitting 
some clauses, we quote farther: ‘It is environed 
by an extraordinary va//um or rampire, as great 
and as high as that at Winchester ; and within it 
is a graff [moat or ditch] of a depth and breadth 
proportionable. . . . The graff hath been sur- 
rounded all along the edge of it with large stones 
pitched on end, most of which are now [1692] 
taken away; but some marks remaining give 
liberty for a conjecture, that they stood quite 
around.”’ In 1648, Aubrey describes sixty-three 
stones then standing in the enclosure. As late as 
1720-24, forty-four of the great stones of the outer 
circle were still standing, and many of the pillar- 
stones of the great avenue, as well as a huge 
cromlech, the upper stone of which Dr. Stukeley 
saw broken up and carried away, and he says the 








fragments made ‘‘ no less than twenty good cart- 
loads.’’ Aubrey, writing at the middle of the 
seventeenth century, says of this temple; ‘* These 
antiquities are so exceedingly old that no books 
do reach them ; I can affirm that I have brought 
this temple from utter darkness into a thin mist.’’ 
And Dr. Stukeley, in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, succeeded in bringing it out 
of Aubrey’s ‘‘thin mist’’ into the light of day. 
The result of Dr. Stukeley’s researches is that we 
know the exact proportions of the vast structure. 
The temple consisted of a circle composed of one 
hundred stones, many of them from fifteen to seven- 
teen feet in height, some smaller, and others consid- 
erably larger; the breadth of the stones was in some 
cases equal to the height, but a majority of them 
were not quite so broad, though broad enough to 
be called huge ; the average intervals between the 
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Brrp’s-EveE View oF ABURY TEMPLE, RESTORED—FROM THE NORTH. 
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stones was about 27 fe t. The diameter of the 


SttpurRY HILL, WILTSHIRE. 


in progress; then imagine the vast multitude 


circle was about 1,300 feet ; the inner slope of the | looking with awe and reverence upon, and in a 


bank measured 80 feet; its circumference at the 
top, 4,442 feet. Half-way up the bank there was a 
broad terrace-walk. The area covered by the 
temple was more than 28 acres. Within the great 
circle were two lesser circles, each composed of 
very large stones, some of which still remain. 
There were two entrances, and extending for more 
than a mile from each was a line of immense 
stones at intervals; these avenues were curved, 
and it is supposed the curvature was emblematic 
of the sacred serpent; each of these lines com- 
prised two hundred stones. It is not impossible 
that Silbury Hill, already noticed, was a. compo- 
nent part of the extensive Abury Temple. But I 
have said enough of the gigantic structure of 
Abury. 

And now let me ask my reader to bring his im- 
agination into exercise—let him imagine the elab- 
orately vestured Arch-Druid, attended by a large 
number ef assisting Druids, each showily robed, 
within the inner circle, with sacrifices upon the 
altars and the solemn ceremonies of Druid worship 


| manner joining in, the rites. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





I leave my reader 
to complete the picture and impart to it all its 
marvelous grandeur. 

I can only add a brief notice of one remarkable 
high-place in the Isle of Purbeck, County Dorset. 
[See the first engraving on page 860.] The hill is 
probably artificial, and, though not so considerable 
in its dimensions as Silbury Hill, is one of the 
wonders of British antiquity. At its top is a 
broad, level space, around the entire edge of 
which are arranged, as usual with intervals, large, 
ponderous stones, forming an extensive temple, in 
the centre of which is a peculiar crom/ech, called 
‘the Aggle-stone,’’ a Druid altar, upon which it 
is reasonably certain human victims were sacri- 
ficed. 

The **Sarum Plain,’’ with its most marvelous 
of all Druid remains, ‘‘ Stonehenge,’’ should have 
received my first attention; but I had not space 


| to examine it as fully as its importance demands, 


and hence defer it for the next number of the 
MONTHLY, 
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Amende to Greenwich, New Jersey.— 
In the June number of the Montuty, I wrote 
an article regretting the apathy of New Jerseymen 
in allowing the Centennial Anniversary of No- 
vember 22, 1874, to pass by unnoticed. I took 
the liberty, afterward, to expostulate on this sub- 
ject with one of the fair patriots of Salem, in that 
State, from whom I received the following answer: 


“Me. Ar Laz: **SaLeM, July 24, 1875. 

‘*DeaR Sir,—Yours of the roth is received, 
and as a Jerseyman I must thank you for your 
interest in Jersey matters; though at the same 
time I must take to myself some little mortifica- 
tion that our doings here have not gained a wider 
celebrity ; for the event you allude to—the burn- 
ing of the tea at Greenwich—was duly and cen- 
tennially commemorated in Cumberland County, 
in November last, by a large and very successful 
Tea Party. 

‘*The town of Greenwich being very small, the 
celebration was held at Bridgeton, the county- 
seat of Cumberland, where the old house is still 
proudly shown, in the cellar of which the tea was 
temporarily concealed before a bonfire was made 
of it. The grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren of the old patriots who burnt the tea were 
active in making the memorial of the event all that 
could be desired ; and the names of Elmer, Fithian, 
Sheppard, and others, are still among the most 
prominent and influential in that county. 

‘*We are about twenty miles from the scene of 
that demonstration ; so we were fain to celebrate 
our county Centennial without borrowing their 
thunder. The little volume you speak of is very 
familiar to us; the author being a great uncle of 
my husband, In these Centennial days, it has ac- 
quired a new interest, which I am glad to find 
shared by one whose name claims the high con- 
sideration of | Yours, very truly, S. M. S.”’ 

With the above I received a copy of the Bridge- 
ton Chronicle, of November 27, 1874, the second 
page of which is filled with a description of the 


celebration, ‘‘ of which Mrs. F. F. Westcott and 


Miss Hannah Elmer deserve the credit of having 
organized the preliminaries.’”” Hon. L. Q. C. EI- 
mer was the President of the day, who introduced 
the orator, Governor Parker, of New Jersey. The 
West Jersey Railroad Depot was the Centennial 
Hall, a room 280 feet long, by 52 feet wide. A 
large number of the company were dressed in the 
costume of 1776, and the delicacies of 1874 were 
dispensed at sixteen tables by young and beautiful 
representatives of the F. F’s of New Jersey. Vis- 
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itors from Pennsylvania, New York, Delaware and 
other parts of the country were in attendance, and 
in course of the evening ten thousand people 
thronged the Hall. An Art Gallery and a rich, 
rare and valuable collection of relics enhanced the 
pleasure of the company, and after the Hon. 
Thomas H. Dudley had followed Governor Parker, 
on the rostrum, an improvised ball wound up the 
celebration. 

The proceeds in aid of the Great Centennial of 
1876 in Philadelphia, amounted to about $5,000. 
How such a commemoration should have been so 
little noticed by the general Press, I cannot under- 
stand. Not a single paper in Washington men- 
tioned it, and but for the vindicatory epistle of my 
fair correspondent, I should have been deprived 
of the pleasure of correcting my errors of last 

une. 

, It is a pity that, since your MonTHLY is peculiarly 
the patriotic organ in the United States, it could not 
be made the channel for conveying all such infor- 
mation to the public. The newspapers are mis- 
cellaneous records of the current time, but there 
ought to be at least, one periodical devoted to 
historical and patriotic literature. The liberators 
of the old Colonies and the founders of our Gov- 
ernment have all passed away, and the extinction 
of old families and foreign immigration have sadly 
diluted the rich loyal blood of 1776. We need 
more of the ancient and pure leaven of Revolu- 
tionary times, and it is of essential importance 
that the memories of the rising generation should 
be filled and their hearts warmed by the glorious 
deeds of those by whom this Republic was es- 
tablished. SAMUEL YoRKE AT LEE, 


REMARK.—It is our earnest wish to have the 
MonrTHLy used by the people of every section of 
our country as their organ, to record all events 
of historic interest transpiring in their respective 
vicinities, and to note especially such celebrations 
of Revolutionary and Colonial incidents as that 
of Greenwich, or Bridgeton.—EpiTor. 


A “Penn” Story, the Greenwich Tea- 
burning, and the Cedar-branch.—I have 
been told by a gentleman of antiquarian taste, who 
is usually well-informed on such subjects, that dur- 
ing the disembarkation of the stores from the brig 
Welcome, when William Penn landed at the 
mouth of Chester Creek, in 1682, a large cask, or 
bale, fell upon the leg or arm of one of the crew 
and injured it so seriously that it became necessary 
to amputate the limb. There was but one surgeon 
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or physician with the colony at Upland at the 
time, and the rude system of leech-craft then in 
vogue—which ridiculed Ambroise Paré’s discovery 
that the arteries could be tied—imade use of boiling 
pitch to arrest the flow of blood. The operation 
is said to have taken place under some trees near 
the present line of Front street, and a short dis- 
tance above Essex street (the latter the first high- 
_way laid out in Pennsylvania), and was success- 
fully performed. After the completion of his 
work the surgeon unfortunately dropped some of 
the blazing pitch upon himself, which ignited his 
clothing, and he was burned so severely that he 
subsequently died in great agony. I know of no 
authority for this story, but should there be any, 
request that some of the readers of PoTTER’s 
MonTHLy will furnish me the reference to the 
volume in which it can be found. 

In the MonTHLy, page 414 of the current year, 
an article entitled ‘‘A Cargo. of Tea Burnt at 
Greenwich,’’ begins thus: ‘‘ We have had Tea De- 
stroying Anniversaries in 1873 in Boston, in 1874 
in Annapolis, but why was there none in 1874 in 
Greenwich, New Jersey?’’ I have waited for some 
of the New Jersey historians to correct the writer’s 
error, but as they have failed to do so, will myself 
attempt it. On Wednesday and Thursday, the 
25th and 26th of November, 1874, a grand cele- 
bration of that event took place in the City of 
Bridgeton, at which it is estimated more than ten 
thousand persons were present, including the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, the heads of departments, and 
various other conspicuous personages. A much fuller 
and more circumstantial description of the affair 
was given in the oration of Hon. L. Q. C. Elmer, 
than that which is contained in Johnson’s Histori- 
cal Account of the ‘‘ First Settlement of Salem,’’ 
and an important fact established by Mr. Elmer’s 
personal examination of the public records. In 
the account of the Tea-burning given by Rev. 
Philip V. Fithian, and which has been followed by 
all later historians, is an error of date. The bold 
act actually took place on the 22d of December, 
and not the 22d of November, 1774. As it was, 
the Greenwich Centennial was celebrated one 
month before the actual anniversary. 

In answer to “R. T.,’’ page 627 of the 
MonTHLy, who desires to know the origin and 
significance of a cedar branch on the top of a 
building when in course of erection, I may say, 
without attempting to give its origin, that in Penn- 
sylvania it has been accepted as a sign notifying 
the community that the owner of the building 
would give to the men employed upon it ‘‘a 
raising supper,’’ to commemorate the fact that the 
roof tree had been constructed, that is, the rafters 
all in position. When the tree was surmounted 
with a bottle, or a pole was erected with a bottle 
suspended from it, it indicated that it was a dry 





raising—the owner declining to give the workmen 
the accustomed entertainment. 
H. G. AsSHMEAD. 


Several Important Queries.—On the roth 
of April, 1777, Congress resolved that the appel- 
lations ‘‘ Congress Own,’’ Washington Life Guard, 
etc., are improper, and ought not to be kept up; 
but that all troops should be on the same footing, 
Why was not this resolution enforced ? 

The Boston Jndependent Chronicle (1779) says: 
‘¢ We learn that pardons have been issued to six- 
teen of the persons found guilty of high treason, 
and who received sentence of death at a court of 
Oyer and Terminer lately held in Gloucester 
County, New Jersey. Another, who had departed 
from the American service and entered into that 
of the enemy, and condemned at the same time, 
was to have been executed yesterday.’’ What was 
the nature of the treason and the names of the 
individuals? 

In the Portfolio, Vol. I., No. 6, 1801, I find the 
following: ‘* At Boston proposals have been issued 
for printing, in the usual American way, a learned 
and profound work from the pen of Dr. Wheelock, 
President of Dartmouth College.’”? What is meant 
by the term, ‘‘ usual American way ?’’ 

The first No. of the American Review and 
Literary Journal, for January, February, and 
March, 1801, was published by the Messrs. Swords, 
in New York. When was it discontinued ? 

Who was the author of ‘‘ Literary Leisure ; or, 
the Recreations of Solomon Saunter, Esq.,’’ pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1803? J. I. Y. 


John and Joseph Neville.—Can any of the 
MoNTHLY’s readers give any information of the 
ancestors of John and Joseph Neville? Their 
father in 1755 resided on the headwaters of the 
Occoquan River, in Virginia, on the road leading 
from Fredericksburg to Winchester. Joseph was 
a member of Congress, 1793-95. John was at 
one time Sheriff of Frederick County, Virginia, 
and was Colonel of the Fourth Virginia Regiment 
in the Revolution; his son, Colonel Presley Ne- 
ville, was one of Lafayette’s aides and married a 
daughter of General Daniel Morgan. I would be 
glad to learn anything relating to their ancestors. 

BERKLEY. 


Robert Morris and the Declaration of 
Independence.—lIt is an erroneous statement in 
my communication in the October number of the 
MonTHLy, that Robert Morris was ‘‘ not present” 
at the voting on the 4th of July. He refused to 
vote because, like Mr. Dickinson, he thought the 
measure premature. When the Declaration was 
adopted, he was awarded the privilege of signing 
it, in August. Benson J. Lossinc. 
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The Queen’s Collection of Autographs 
of the Signers.—In a communication in the 
NoTes AND QuERIEs of the October number of 
PotTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY, some reference is 
made to the collections of the Autographs of the 
Signers. The astounding assertion is made that 
that of the Queen of England is ‘‘ a myth.’’ 

Mr. Brotherhead states, in a footnote in the in- 
troduction to his ‘‘ Book of the Signers,’’ pub- 
lished in 1861: **To show how extensive is the 
demand, it may be noted that the Queen of Eng- 
land has lately sought and procured a collection.”’ 

B. B. Thatcher, in a letter to the New Orleans 
Bulletin, June, 1835, writes: ‘‘ Mr. Gilmor has 
succeeded, with infinite pains, in getting together 
the Autographs of all the Signers of the Declara- 
tion, that ze plus ultra of collections, with the 
exception of a single one—Mr. Lynch. Dr. 
Sprague has outrun him in the field, for he has the 
whole, and so has Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool; and 
these are the only complete sets in the world. Mr. 
Gilmor will finish his, I cannot doubt. He could 
not lie still in his grave without it.”’ 

In the Philadelphia Press of November 8, 1860, 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie writes: ‘‘Dr. Sprague, of 
Albany, has a complete collection of the Auto- 
graphs of the Signers.. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, 
has another. Queen Victoria’s collection, which 
we have seen, in the private library at Windsor 
Castle, is nearly complete, wanting only the hand- 
writing of ¢hree of the Signers. We believe that 
the only complete collections are those of Dr. 
Sprague and Dr. Raffles. Of course, the original 
document is at Washington.”’ 

I know of at least fifteen complete sets. 

The object of this inquiry is to ascertain what 
authority the correspondent of the MonTHLY has 
for pronouncing the reported collection of Queen 
Victoria ‘‘a myth.” CouLTON. 


A United States Navy Query.—The fol- 
lowing singular incident I find related in a paper, 
which seems to have been intended as a kind of 
family history, and written* by my maternal great- 
grandfather, David Grim, of New York City: 

“The second engagement was with a ship of 
twenty-two guns on one deck and one hundred 


and thirty men. She blew up on receiving our 
first broadside, which must have proceeded from 
some neglect or some accident in their powder- 
Magazine. Only twelve men were saved from the 
wreck, and one hundred and eighteen perished of 
the unfortunate ship’s crew. She was one of 
seven that had left Cape St. Francis that morning, 
the 16th day of March, 1758. When we ranged 
alongside of the ship her guns were deadly pointed, 
and she gave us her full broadside before she blew 
up, by which six of our men were killed and many 
wounded. We were in company with the ship 





Powel, of Boston, Captain Sawtel commander. An 
extraordinary incident happened in the blowing up 
of the ship; her letter-bag fell on board our vessel 
and the contents were of such a nature as to occa- 
sion the condemnation of all the Dutch (neutral 
ships) that were sent into the port of New York 
for adjudication ; see ‘ Ward’s Chronicle.’’’ 

Can any of your readers confirm the above, or 
inform me where I can find a copy of ‘* Ward’s 
Chronicle’’ containing the account of the singular 
incident ? GEORGE S. SCHERMERHORN, JR. 


The Indian Queen Tavern. — Graydon’s 
“Temoirs, which, it is believed, is the main author- 
ity for placing this noted hostelrie at the corner 
of Fourth and Market streets, refers to it in thése 
words: ‘‘ Beyond which (the Whalebones) there 
was but one more general object of attention, and 
this was to get a peep at the race-horses, which, 
in sporting seasons, were kept in the Widow 
Nicholl’s stables, which from the house (the In- 
dian Queen, at the corner of Market street) ex- 
tended perhaps two-thirds of the way or more to 
Chestnut street. In fact, throughout the whole 
of my route the intervals took up as much ground 
as the buildings; and with the exception of here 
and there a straggling house, Fifth street might 
have been called the western extremity of the 
city.’’ 

If the Indian Queen Tavern, one of the strag- 
gling houses on the city’s border, stood a few feet 
south of Market street, and an open lot on that 
corner, it would naturally be spoken of by Gray- 
don as being on the corner. Is it probable that a 
tavern, requiring more publicity and convenience 
of access than any other business calling, would 
be moved a hundred feet south of the city’s great 
thoroughfare? It would be a more reasonable 
supposition that, occupying the location south of 
Market street, the vacant lot becoming more valu- 
able as the city extended, other buildings would 
be erected on it. There is, however, another 
writer, a little later than Graydon, who defines its 
location with great exactness. 

Henry Wousey, in a work entitled ‘* An Excur- 
sion to the United States of America in 1794,” 
states on page 179 that he ‘set out on his return 
to New York, from the Indian Queen, No. 15 
South Fourth street, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing.”’ This settles the question of its precise 
location at that time. 

THEODORE L. CHASE, 


‘* Lady’”’ Washington.—The MonTHLy has 
been taken to task for using the “ie ‘‘ Lady’’ 
Washington. See notes to the ‘‘History of the 
Origin and Progress of Our Flag,’’ page 182, for 
proof that the title ‘‘Lady’’ Washington was in 
common use in 1775, one hundred yearsago, P. 
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Corps Badges.—General J. Watts Depuyster, 
writing the memoirs of General Philip Kearney, 
gives credit to that officer in terms of high praise as 
being the originator of the system of corps badges 
established in our army during the Rebellion. 

The following letter, from the collection of 
Robert Coulton Davis, Esq., seems to imply either 
that the writer erred in statement, or that the 
views of General Kearney made a wide departure 
from the principles therein enumerated. 

Heap Quarters 3 Division, 3% Corps, 
Camp Hayes, Va., May 26", 1862. 

Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the Cir- 
cular from Head Quarters 3% Corps 25“ inst in 
reference to the Regiments entitled to have ‘‘ Wil- 
liamsburgh’’ inscribed on their Banners under 
provisions of General Orders, No 19 Adjt Genl* 
office 

My report points out the five regiments more 
particularly engaged, which with great and equel, 
determination and unwavering courage conducted 
our attacks on the enemy (which were general and 
united along my line) to a happy result. I also 
claim that the sister Regiments of this Division, 
although arriving too late and after the enemy 
had been repulsed are nevertheless entitled as part 
of the 3" Division to the same distinction. 

But, while I thus far comply with said Gen! 
Order No 19, as a citizen, I protest against thi, 
mistaken inducement to zeal. It will be difficult 
to keep up after peace. It is odious, unjust and 
unnatural, and it will be the first time in the His- 
tory of Nations that the general dishonor of rebel- 
lion where duty should and has been the incentive 
to success in putting it down, is marked by a badge 
of distinction and converted intoa vehicle of mili- 
tary vanity. 

Respy yr obed ser 


ae 


To Capt C M’Keever A. A. G. 
THEODORE L. CHASE. 


Fenelon at Fort Frontenac.—The Jesuits 
once had acollege at Kaskaskia, and it is said that 
the celebrated Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, 
the author of ‘‘ Telemachus,”’ the friend of Louis 
XIV. and the tutor of his son, while a monk of 
the Order of St. Sulspice, taught therein. Judge 
Martin, in his ‘‘ History of Louisiana,’’ says that 
‘« Fenelon was at Fort Frontenac (Kingston), and 
had some difficulty with Count Frontenac, then 
Governor of Canada, in consequence of which he 
was imprisoned.’’ Are there any early historical 
records confirming this statement ? SEGo. 
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‘* Sound as a Roach.’’—Can the Monrtuty, 
or any of its readers, give the origin of this phrase ? 
and oblige, R. Tizan. 


Repty.—We do not know positively, but it 
may be that the following will shed some light 
upon the question: In the Roman Calendar, 
August 16th, there appears a St. Roche. The 
celebrated Alban Butler says of him that he made 
a pilgrimage from Montpellier (France) to Rome 
during a pestilence, and devoting himself to the 
afflicted, became himself infected, succeeded in 
crawling into a neighboring forest, where he bore 
incredible pains with patience and joy. He re- 
turned to France and died at Montpellier. The 
‘‘ Golden Legend”’ calls him St. Rock ; and it re- 
lates that when infected by the pestilence, and 
lacking bread in the forest, a hound belonging to 
one Gotard daily took bread away from his mas- 
ter’s board, and bare it to Rock, whom Gotard 
thereby discovered and visited, and administered to 
his necessities ; wherefore the hound came nomore, 
and Rock was healed by revelation of an angel; 
and with touching and blessing he cured the diseased 
in the hospital, and healed all the sick in the city of 
Placentia. Being imprisoned and about to die, he 
prayed that he might live three days longer in 
contemplation of the Passion, which was granted 
him, and on the third day an angel came to him, 
saying, ‘*O, Rock, God sendeth me for thy soul ; 
what thou now desirest thou shouldst ask.’’ Then 
St. Rock implored that whoever prayed to him 
after death might be delivered from pestilence, 
and then he died. And anon an angel brought 
from heaven a table whereon was divinely written 
in letters of gold that it was granted ‘‘ That who 
that calleth to Saynte Rocke mekely, he shall not 
be hurte with ony hurte of pestylence:’’ and the 

angel laid the table under Rock’s 

a head; and the people of the city 

buried St. Rock solemnly, and he 

was canonized by the Pope glo- 

riously. His life in the ‘‘ Golden 

Legend’’ ends thus: ‘ The feest of 

Saynte Rocke is alwaye holden on the morowe 

after the daye of the assumpcyon of our ladye, 

whiche life is translated out of latyn into eng- 
lysshe by me, Wyllyam Caxton.’’ 

There is an entry among the extracts from the 
churchwardens’ accounts of St. Michael Spurrier- 
gate, York, printed by Mr. Nichols, thus: ‘‘ 1518. 
Paid for writing of St. Royke Masse, o/. os. 9d.” 
His festival on this day was kept like a wake, or 
general harvest-home, with dances in the church- 
yard in the evening. 

The phrase ‘‘ sound as a roach’’ may have been 
derived from familiarity with the legends and 
attributes of this saint. He is esteemed the patron 
of all afflicted with the plague, a disease of common 
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occurrence in England when streets were narrow 
and without sewers, houses were without boarded 
floors, and our ancestors without linen. They be- 
lieved that the miraculous intermission of St. 
Roche could make them as ‘‘ sound’’ as himself. 
Query.—When the Star of the West was seized 
by the rebels in May, 1861, the colored stewards, 
Walter Goodyear and Levi Mani, were carried to 
Montgomery, Alabama, and sold at auction. Can 
any of your readers give any information as to 
their subsequent history or fate ? LC. 


Origin of the Word “‘ Tawdry.’’—Asat the 
annual fair in the Isle of Ely, called St. Audrey’s 
Fair, ‘* much ordinary but showy lace was usually 
sold to the country lasses, St. Audrey’s lace soon 
became proverbial, and from that cause Zaudry, a 
corruption of St. Audrey, was established as a 
common expression to denote not only lace, but 
any other part of female dress, which was much 
more gaudy in appearance than warranted by its 
real quality and value.’’ This is the assertion of 
Mr. Brady, in his ** Clavis Calendaria,’’ who, for 
aught that appears to the contrary, gives the deri- 
vation of the word as his own conjecture; but Mr. 
Archdeacon Nares, in his admirable ‘‘ Glossary,’’ 
shows the meaning to have been derived from 
Harpsfield, ‘‘an ol English historian,’’ who re- 


fers to the appellation, and ‘‘ makes St. Audrey 
die of a swelling in her throat, which she con- 
sidered as a particular judgment, for having been 
in her youth much addicted to wearing fine neck- 


laces.” There is not now any grounds to doubt 
that ¢awdry comes from St. Audrey. It was so 
derived in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary before Mr. 
Todd’s edition. Dr. Ash deemed the word of 
“uncertain etymology.”’ 

Wm. Taytor. 


St. Audrey was the name by which the distin- 
guished St. Etheldreda was usually known in non- 
ecclesiastical circles—or among the common peo- 
ple. She was the daughter of the king of East 
Anglia, who gave her the ‘‘ Isle of Ely’’ as a part 
of her dowry on her marriage with Tonbert, a no- 
bleman of the same kingdom. After his death she 
married Egfrid, King of Northumberland, but 
tradition declares that she lived with both her 
husbands in a state of virginity, and hence she is 
described in Romish breviaries as ‘‘ twice a widow 
and always a virgin.’’ Very unwillingly, Egfrid 
allowed her to retire to a cloister, and she took the 
veil at Coldingham, but after a time he changed 
his mind and brought her home, as he entertained 
a great affection for her. She left him secretly 
and fled to the Isle of Ely, where she began the 
erection of a monastery, in which work her bro- 
ther, the King of the East Anglians, assisted her. 





SHRINE OF St. ETHELDREDA. 
In Ely Cathedral, England. 
Egfrid again followed her, but while pursuing her 
with a body of knights, the rock on which she 
happened to be standing was suddenly surrounded 
by water; and the will of God was thus shown, 
she was permitted to go on her way in peace. The 
ideas of piety in that age may be gathered from 
Bede, who tells us that she never wore linen, but 
only woolen garments, ate only once a day, except 
when sick, and never returned to bed after matins, 
which were held in the church after midnight, un- 
less when laid by in consequence of ill health. Her 
great fame brought members of noble families to 
her side ; some of royal state joined her, resigning 
all the comforts of state and home, among whom 
were her sister Sexburga, the Queen of Kent, and 
the daughter of Sexburga, Ermenild, who suc- 
ceeded her in the rule of the abbey. St. Ethel- 
dreda thus became the founder of the great reli- 
gious house at Ely, and thus remotely she occa- 
sioned the erection at that place of the magnificent 
cathedral which was associated with the monastery. 
Sculptures of this saint abound in the cathedral, 
and for many ages at the fair of Ely ribbons of 
different colors were offered for sale. They were 
of no ordinary value, as they had touched the shrine 
of the saint, and they were guarded as a precious 
treasure. Among other practices of a similar 
character, this one disappeared when the Reforma- 
tion changed the religious observances of England. 


‘*Mr. Washington.’’—During the Greek 
Revolution, fifty years ago, the English and French 
governments manifested an anxiety to become 
‘* protectors’’ of the insurgents, doubtless for the 
same reason that the wolf proposed to be the pro- 
tector of the lamb. Both proffered and afforded 
material aid to the Greeks struggling against the 
tyranny of the Turks. A French faction, headed 
by General Roche, sprung up in the summer of 
1825. He had arrived in Greece in April, fur- 
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nished with credentials from the Greek Committee 
in Paris. He professed to be a warm Philhellenist, 
and soon ingratiated himself into the good-will of 
the Greek government, especially of the Executive. 
It was very soon found that he was in favor of a 
monarchy in Greece, while the people and the 
government were anxious to establish a republican 
form of government, and in this they were favored 
by the British, The Greeks openly declared them- 
selves in favor of British protection. Then General 
Roche drew upa protest against British protection, 
im which, ‘‘strange to say,’’ says Dr. Comstock 
(the historian of that revolution), ‘‘ he was joined 
by a young American officer of the name of Wash- 
ington, who had arrived in Greece in June, fur- 
nished with credentials from the American Greek 
Committee at Boston.’ In that document the 
French Royalist and American Republican, ani- 
mated by a common hatred of England, pretended 
to consider the desire to accept British protection 
as an insult to their respective nations. The paper 
was treated with contempt, ‘‘and Mr. Washing- 
ton,’’ says Dr. Comstock, ‘‘the sot-disant Repre- 
sentative of America, shortly afterwards left Greece 
under rather awkward circumstances,’’ 

‘The ‘‘ awkward circumstances’’ were his repu- 
diation by the Greek government, and loss of in- 
fluence there. That government, in reply to the 
protest, remarked: ‘‘ Mr. Washington is not the 
deputy of any committee ; he is nothing more than 
a private gentleman.”’ 

Can any reader of the MonTHLY give the name, 
lineage and subsequent history of ‘‘ Mr. Washing- 
ton’’ above alluded to? | Benson J. Lossina. 


“The Crusade of the Bell.’’—My state- 
ments under this head in the July MonTHLY were 
in every word true. That Mr. Williams did not 
speak of the bell in the midst of his trials and 
sufferings is natural; had he done so, he would 
most likely have considered it a part of childish, 
savage plunder. The Indians of the North, de- 
voted to the interests of the French, were always 
hostile to the English. However sacred might 
have been the inception of the Crusade, the savage 
mood is easily turned aside at opportunities of 
blood and carnage. The massacre of Deerfield, 
with all its attendant atrocities, is known to every 
school-boy ; but the link that connected it with 
the Bell of St. Regis is to be found in the French 
records of that region. I would refer ‘‘ Doubter’’ 
to the ‘* History of St. Lawrence County,” an ex- 
ceedingly well-digested and_ interesting work, 
which was written I think (I have not the work 
with me) by Judge James, of Ogdensburg, his 





wife having presented it to me. I am unwilling to 
be considered the writer of a pleasant fiction, 
when I have had no need to ‘‘ draw upon imagi- 
nation’’ for facts; the whole sketch being veri- 
table history. ELIZABETH OakEs Situ, 


A Beautiful Little Hymn.—Can the Monruty 
or any of its readers tell who is the author of the 
following beautiful little hymn? I find it among 
some choice scraps, without the author’s name, 

Man is not Jeft untold, untaught, 

Untrained by heaven to heavenly things; 
No! every fleeting hour has brought 

ns of wisdom on its wings; 

And every day bids solemn thought 

Soar above earth’s imaginings. 
In life, in death, a voice is heard, 

Speaking in heaven’s own eloquence, 
That calls on purposes deferr’d, 

On wandering thought, on wild’ring sense, 
And bids reflection, long interr’d, 

Arouse from its indifference. 

NELLIE, 


Rep.ty.—We believe the above was written by 
Sir John Bowring, and was published in 1823 or 
1824, in a little volume called ‘‘ Matins and Ves- 
pers, with Hymns.’’ 


The Fifty-seventh ‘‘Signer.’’—In the 
Evening Bulletin of September 23d, we find the 
following remarkable epistle from Mayor Stokley, 
of Philadelphia: 

‘* SEPTEMBER 234, 1575. 

‘* To the Select and Common Councils of the 
City of Philadelphia: GENTLEMEN—I herewith 
transmit to you a letter from the Committee on 
Restoration of Independence Hall, accompanied 
by portraits of Thomas Lynch, Jr., and General 
Peter Muhlenberg, two distinguished Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and recommend 
that they be placed in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. 

‘*T am, respectfully, 
**Wa. S. STOKLEY, Mayor.” 


From this we learn that American” antiquaries 
have been very remiss; not one of them has ever 
discovered the error in our histories which the 
Mayor points out. But ‘‘it is never too late to 
Jearn,’’ and we must add the name of General 
Muhlenberg to the roll of ‘‘Signers,’’ on the 
authority of ‘‘the Centennial Mayor’’ of Phila- 
delphia. By-the-way, the Mayor should have 
made his discovery known in time for our friend 
Brotherhead to have availed himself of it in his 
‘* Centennial. Book of the Signers.”’ 
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Our Centennial.—Recognizing the demand for some 
portable evidence of interest in this anniversary, the Bureau 
of Revenue, under the authority of the Board of Finance, 
secured the following on the part of Congress: 

Act RELATING TO CENTENNIAL MEDALs.—An Act to 
authorize medals commemorating the One Hundredth An- 
niversary of the first meeting of the Continental Congress, 
and the Declaration of Independence, provides as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
medals with appropriate devices, emblems and inscriptions, 
commemorative of the Centennial Anniversary of the |ecla- 
ration of Independence, be prepared at the Mint at Phila- 
delphia for the Centennial Board of Finance subject to the 
provisions of the fifty-second section of the Coinage Act of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, upon the payment of a 
sum not less than the cost thereof, and all the provisions, 
whether penal or otherwise, of said Coinage Act against the 
counterfeiting or imitating of coins of the United States 
shall apply to the medals struck and issued under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Approved Fune 16, 1874. 

In accordance with this Act, the Bureau have issued 
suitable medals, struck at the United States Mint, bearing 
appropriate designs, the production of a talented and skilful 
artist, and executed with that taste and precision which is 
so distinguishing a characteristic ef the United States Mint, 
thus enabling all our citizens to hold an evidence of their 
patriotism and sympathy with the great celebration of 1876. 

These “ Memorial Medals” are of four descriptions, to 
bring them within the taste and means of all, viz.: In 
Bronze at $2; small Silver at $3; small Gilt at $1; and 
large Gilt at $5; all in neat cases. Sent by mail or express 
on receipt of order, which should be addressed to Bureau of 
Revenue. The Silver and small Gilt medals are of the size 
of the American dollar, with the same obverse design as the 
larger ones, but bearing on the centre of the reverse the in- 
scription: “ In commemoration of the Hundredth Anniversary 
of American Independence, 1876,” surrounded by the words, 
“ By authority of the Congress of the United States.” 

The four medals are also supplied complete in cases for 
$11. 

The “ obverse” on the larger of the medals represents the 
Genius of American Independence rising from a recumbent 
position, grasping with her right hand the sword which 
is to enforce her demands, and raising her left in appealing 
pride to the galaxy of thirteen stars, which, indicating the 
original Colonies and States, are blazing in the firmament. 
Beneath is the date 1776, The “Reverse” displays the 
Genius of Liberty, with the now ornamental sword buckled 
to her girdle, the shield of the Stars and Stripes leaning at 
rest, while with either hand she extends a welcome and a 
chaplet to the arts and sciences assembled with evidences of 
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their skill and craft to do honor to the date 1876, which is 
inscribed upon the platform. The history of our great riation 
is depicted in these two designs, and as a work of art, a me- 
mento of the Centennial, or as a means of contributing to its 
celebration, these Memorial Medals should be objects of 
universal appreciation. 

IMPORTANT: CORRESPONDENCE.— Mr. J. E. Peyton, of New 
York, having been appointed to procure subscriptions for the 
Bank and Bankers’ Association on Coins and Currency of 
the Centennial Exhibition, has written to Mr. John Welsh, 
President of the Centennial Board of Finance, asking him 
the following questions : 

“ First. What is your estimate of the total cost of the 
buildings for the International Exhibition ? 
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“Second, What is the estimate of the expenses of the 
Exhibition from its opening to its close? 

“ Third, The amounts appropriated for the Exhibition and 
the buildings by the city of Philadelphia and State of Penn- 
sylvania, and of any other appropriations for which stock 
will not be issued? 

“Fourth, What may be reasonably expected to be dis- 
tributed to the subscribers to the stock at the close of the 
Exhibition, derivable from sale of the Exhibition buildings 
and all sources of revenue ?” 

To these inquiries Mr. Welsh has sent the following 
responsc ; 

Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to acknowledge your note 
of to-day, and without hesitation proceed to answer your 
several interrogations, under the reserve, however, that 
whilst my replies are in accordance with my best judgment, 
they are of necessity but approximations of results which 
are dependent on circumstances subject to changes by pos- 
sible events, cither favorably or unfavorably. 

Your first and second inquiries I embrace in one, and give 
you the total cost of all the buildings, improvements of the 
grounds, and expenses incident tothe organization and conduct 
of the United States Centennial Commission, Centennial 
Board of Finance, and to the Exhibition until its close, as 
$8,500,000. Theappropriation by Pennsylvania of $1,000,000 
and of Philadelphia of $1,500,000, together with the pro- 
ceeds of gifts, profits on sales of medals, etc., which will 
yield $500,c00—in all $3,000,c0o—will not be included in 
the stock basis; therefore the stock basis cannot exceed 
$5,500,000, and probably not $5,000,000, 

The number of admissions cannot be reasonably estimated 
at less than 10,000,000, which, at fifty cents each, will yield 
$5,000,000, to which must be added the amount to be re- 
ceived from concessions and the sale of material after the 
Exhibition closes, say $500,000, together making $5,500,000, 
or the whole stock capital. The indications justify the 
opinion that visitors from abroad and from our own country 
will be limited only by the means of transportation. The 
patriotic sentiment should alone influence subscribers; but 
the probable result as stated above may not be inappropriately 
presented as an additional consideration. 

Very respectfully, Joun WELSH. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT.—There has been issued a 
circular from the Centennial Bureau of Agriculture, of which 
Mr. Burnet Landreth is chief, containing rules for the guid- 
ance and government of persons desiring to exhibit produc- 
tions in the Agricultural building. Objects for exhibition 
will be admitted to this building on and after January 5, 
1876, and must, with the exception of fruits, be located pre- 
vious to’ April 19, 1876. Perishable products will be ad- 
mitted in their season, and dairy products on the Wednesday 
of each week. Shafting and steam power will be supplied to 
exhibitors desiring to display in motion agricultural machines 
of any kind, No charge will be made for space, but counters, 
platforms, show cases, etc., must be constructed at the expense 
of the exhibitors. All exhibits must be entered at the office 
of the chief of the bureau, and, before unpacking or arrang- 
ing the articles, the entry must be endorsed on the permit for 
space, The live stock exhibition will be held during Sep- 
tember and October. 





ArT DEPARTMENT.—Robert Fleurey, the distinguished 
French artist, a member of the French lustitute, now in his 
eightieth year (who well remembers the first Marquis de La. 
fayette and is a friend of the last) is engaged on a work for 
the Philadelphia Exposition, illustrating the visit of Benjamin 
Franklin at the French Court in the last days of his life, 

Madam Elizabeth Jerichan, a celebrated artist of Copen. 
hagen, proposes to send thirteen first-class oil paintings to the 
Exhibition. 

CENTENNIAL MISCELLANY.—Commodore Perry’s flagship, 
the Lawrence, which sank in Lake Erie after he: had trans- 
ferred his flag to the Niagara, has been raised, after being 
under the waves for sixty-two years, and her bottom found 
to be in good condition, She will be exhibited at our Cen. 
tennial in 1876. 

An asphalt pavement has been laid around the government 
buildings at the Centennial grounds, This is the first pave- 
ment of the sort laid in the city. The liquid portion of this 
composition was brought on in large tank wagons, with fur- 
naces under them, which kept the heat up to three hundred 
degrees. This liquid is drawn from the wagons and mixed 
with hot sand, heated to four hundred degrees, and then run 
through a mill. It is then spread to any depth on the road, 
varied as the travel may be light or heavy, and rolled. Over 
this is spread a patent tar, which prevents the water from 
getting in the pores, and so protects it from the frost. It is 
claimed that this pavement is not affected in the least by the 
hottest sun nor the hardest frost. 

MissourI.—Somebody connected with the St. Louis Re- 
public has been to Philadelphia, and has written to that paper 
an excellent article. We give a few of his remarks, regret- 
ting much that we cannot spare the space to copy the article 
entire : “ No visitor to Philadelphia during the present season 
can fail to become aware that something unusual is going on 
in that staid and usually quiet city. There is a spirit of ex- 
traordinary activity in the very air. Philacelphia does not 
live in town, but in Fairmoynt Park. It is there the coun- 
try’s century plant is budding, expanding and getting ready 
to bloom; and the city is busy cultivating the garden, and 
erecting its great conservatories.. The perfume already fills 
the air, and that is the ruling spirit which is abroad in every 
nook and corner of the Quaker City. Failing to meet the 
response which it hoped and expected from the country at 
large, the disappointment awakened private enterprise, and 
Philadelphia resolved to carry the original design through at 
all hazards, in grand style. They who circled daily around 
Independence Hall, and had grown up within the sound of 
Independence bell, rose to the dignity of the important occa- 
sion, and now propose to give the country a Centennial 
Celebration worthy of it and themselves. The preparations 
are now so well advanced as to preclude the possibility of 
failure. They are supposed to be a prayerful people—those 
Philadelphians—and their prayer for success in this enter- 
prise is work.” 

New JeRsEY.—It has been decided to change the material 
of the proposed New Jersey State building, and construct it 
of woods grown only in that State, instead of brick and stone, 
as was at first intended. The building will be erected ona 
scale of magnificence such as will display the talents and re- 
sources of the State to good advantage. 
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Thus far one hundred and fifty Newark manufacturers 
have applied for space in the Centennial Exhibition, occupy- 
ing about twenty-seven thousand feet. Sixty applications 
have been received from Paterson, some forty from Jersey 
City, and a large number from other parts of the State. 

THE LONDON Standard ON “ THE CENTENNIAL.’’—Our 
readers will recollect the fierce outburst of the London Stan- 
dard on the day after the American celebration (July 6, 1875) 
at the Crystal Palace, London, and will therefore read with 
surprised satisfaction the following from the same paper of 
August 16, 1875. It is never too late tomend: “ The Phila- 
delphia, Exhibition, to be opened in the delicious Fairmount 
Park (which is almost as large as the Viennese Prater) on 
the roth of May of next year, gives rich promise of success. 
The representatives of Britain who lately crossed the Atlan- 
tic on a reconnoitering trip, so to speak, declare that the 
prospects of a great and useful show are most encouraging. 
Those gentlemen. Mr. Cunliffe Owen and Colonel Sanford, 
have a wide experience in such matters, so that their judg- 
ment is to be received with respect and confidence. We are 
not surprised to hear that they were treated with the extreme 
of courteous good feeling, for Brother Jonathan is nothing if 
not hospitable, and, moreover, he counts largely on the aid 
of the old country at the forthcoming Centennial Bazaar. 
That aid will be freely given, we are sure, for, after all, 
blood is thicker than water; and Philadelphia, no matter 
how much farther it may be in literal geographical mileage, 
is nearer to us in sympathy and kinship than Vienna, or even 
Paris. We are glad to learn that the arrangements are 
smoother for exhibitors than were those at the Austrian show. 
Products sent into the United States, at the ports of New 
York, Boston, Portland, Burlington, Suspension Bridge, De- 
troit, Port Huron, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco, will be allowed to go for- 
ward to the Exhibition buildings, under proper supervision 
of custom officers, without examination at such ports of origi- 
nal entry, and at the close of the exhibition will be allowed 
to go forward to the port from which they are to be exported. 
No duties will be levied upon such goods, unless entered for 
consumption in the United States, Furthermore, sketches, 
drawings, photographs, or other reproductions of articles ex- 
hibited, will only be allowed upon the joint assent of the ex- 
hibitor and the Director-General. This, probably, will be 
the last of the great exhibitions for’ generations, It will be 
of interest to recall that the first exhibition of the same nature 
of which we have any definite account took place between 
two and three thousand years ago, The class of articles 
there exhibited consisted of “ white, green, and blue hang- 
ings, fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings and pillars of marble; gold and silver bedsteads, with 
pavements of red, blue, white, and black marble.’ We 
read that it was kept open for six months, and at the conclu- 
sion a grand banquet was given which lasted for seven days ; 
to this feast were invited all the princes and nobles, as well 
as the people from one hundred and twenty-seven provinces. 
The wine was supplied from the royal palace, and all drank 
out of vessels of gold, each goblet being of a different pattern. 
The official report is contained in the first chapter of the 
Book of Esther.” 


FRANCE,—France gives us more proof of her deep interest 





in the Centennial. There has just been established in Paris 
a journal specially devoted to the Exhibition of 1876. 

EpMoND ABout, the celebrated French Afferateur, and 
editor of the dashing Republican paper, the Paris Dix NVew- 
viéme Siecle (the Nineteenth Century), has announced his 
intention of visiting the Centennial Exposition for the pur- 
pose of writing up that international gathering, and also of 
describing the varied resources and peculiar institutions of 
America. He has been engaged ‘by one of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in Paris (Hachette & Co.), and as his work 
will be published in handsomely illustrated numbers, a large 
sale may be expected. 

AusTRIA.—A letter has been received at the Centennial 
rooms from the Austrian Commission, asking for 1,536 square 
feet of space in Machinery Hall for the machinery exhibit of 
that country. The request was granted, 


American Fruit in England.—The Spectator, the 
ablest and best-written of all the London weekly papers, 
contains a significaht and suggestive paragraph, published 
before it was known in England that the peach exportation 
experiment had utterly failed, owing to the false economy 
which sent too little ice with the perishable peaches. The 
paragraph reads thus: 

“The Americans are trying to send us fruit, The Ohio, 
which was to leave Philadelphia for Liverpool on August 26, 
had on board 3,000 crates, equal to about as many. bushels, 
of peaches, all grown in Delaware. They are to be kept by 
refrigerators in a temperature of about thirty-five degrees, 
and. will, it is said, keep good for a length of time. If the 
peaches are nice—a point upon which we have heard two 
accounts—we heartily welcome the experiment, but the 
Americans will have to be a little dogged about the matter. 
Attempts to sell good cheap fruit in London are often baffled 
by the informal trades union which manages the trade, and 
would rather destroy whole cargoes than allow the people to 
obtain fruit cheap. The Americans should open shops of 
their own, and even then the monopolists will buy up their 
peaches, and either sell them at double rates, or sell them rote 
ten, to create a prejudice. 


Pew-Rent System.—The Earl of Dudley, on relinquish- 
ing to the vicar of his parish his right to a pew, in order to 
give proper accommodation to the choir, added these words ¢ 
“I have always held the idea very strongly of no church 
being in the most efficient state for service until pews which 
may be tenanted by only one or two people, by which room 
is sacrificed, or which may be closed altogether, by which 
worshipers are excluded, are done away with throughout the 
whole Church.” 


Ohio Inflationists Defied,—Mr. Scheidecker put $125 
in currency in his parlor stove for safe keeping and went to 
Detroit. While he was away, Mrs, Scheidecker had a fire 
made in the stove, and now that currency is wholly irre- 
deemable. 


Sheridan told Lord North that he had taken a new house, 
and that everything would now go on like clock-work, 
“ Ah,” replied his lordship, “ tick, tick.” 
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A Centennial Tea-Party.—The Norristown Heraid re- 
ports as follows: “ A Centennial Tea-party was held at the 
Trappe on Saturday, September 18th, under the management 
of Mrs, J. H. A. Bomberger, Mrs, F. M. Hobson, Mrs. Sallie 
Detwiler, and Miss Bella Royer. The hall was beautifully 
decorated with flags, evergreens and flowers, and baskets 
and vases filled with the choicest plants. The attractive and 
novel feature uf the evening was the manner in which the 
tea was served. Lengthwise in the hall was a table, the 
arrangement of which was that of a perfect task, at which 
presided a host and hostess, who received und entertained 
the guests. The tea service used was of solid silver one 
hundred years old. In fact, everything used at the table was 
after the style of our forefathers—loaf sugar, for which silver 
prongs were used, three of which belonged to the tea service. 
The tea was served by ladieés dressed in ancient costumes, the 
host, Mr. W. A. Bringhurst, and hostess, Mrs, J. H. A. Bom- 
berger. Every one had the privilege of keeping the cup and 
saucer he used, which were also ancient in style, and manufac- 
tured expressly for the occasion. Among the other attractions 
was the exhibition table, which contained some very old relics, 
among which were two wedding-dresses, one of which was 
white satin, also a veil and kerchief worn by brides a hundred 
years ago. A bedspread over a hundred years old, a pair of 
pillow cases spun two hundred and forty years ago, china 
tea-set a hundred years old, and numerous other much more 
ancient articles in china, such as bowls, cream jug, etc., some 
old books and pictures, embroidery on satin and paper, etc. 
There were also six tables loaded with refreshments of all 
kinds, and a large Centennial cake, consisting of a pyramid 
about three feet high, with the Goddess of Liberty on the 
top. This cake was disposed of by a young lady in costume. 
The Collegeville band kindly volunteered its services, 


Only a short time ago Rev. Dr. Behrends, of Cleveland, 
one of the prominent pastors of the Baptist Church, was very 
severely criticised by some of his stricter brethren for his 
supposed leaning towards open communion, In a recent 
letter to the Baptist Union, he states his position clearly. 
He is on the side of liberty, as his words leave no room for 
doubt : 

“I believe in the policy of ‘ comprehension,’ relegating the 
whole communion question to the preference of local 
churches, leaving each church free to interpret the bearing 
of the New Testament precept and practice.” 

He seems to think, moreover, that there are many more 
like him, for he adds: 

« I have become quite settled in the conviction, from corre- 
spondence and personal intercourse, that the representative 
advocates among the northern Baptists of restricted commu- 
nion, while firmly maintaining their theory, give no sympathy 
with any policy that chokes down liberty of thought or free- 
dom of speech, and that would visit practical departure with 
loss of denominational standing.” 


Egypt and the Suez Canal.—Rear Admiral Reynolds 
reports to the Navy Department a visit he and his officers 
made to the Khedive, at Cairo, Egypt, August 20. The 
Admiral reports that the interview was a long one, and that 
“ His Highness’s conversation was exceedingly frank, and of 
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course most intelligent, and I retired from his presence with 
very favorable impressions of his good sense and of his excel. 
lent capacity as a ruler of this important State. It may be 
considered as fortunate for Egypt that this country has tow 
upon the throne a ruler of his Highness’s distinguished ability 
and force of character.’” Admiral Reynolds also reports the 
safe passage of his flagship, the Tennessee, drawing twenty: 
two feet and three inches of water, through the Suez Canal, 
the time occupied being about nineteen hours. 


The Trade Returns of France.—Month after month 
the wonderful recuperative power of France is more and 
more palpable. It is officially declared that her trade te- 
turns for the first seven months of 1875 show an increase in 
the value of exports of 260,000,000 francs ($52,000,000) as 
compared with the corresponding period of 1874; in the same 
time the value of the imports has decreased by 44,000,000 
francs ($8,800,000); the result is that France obtains the 
difference in gold. Nevertheless, political economists say 
she would have realized higher actuat profits had her imports 
been as large as her exports, for she would have done a larger 
trade. 


The Organist of Westminster Abbey.—Mr. Turle has 
retired from the position of organist at Westminster Abbey, 
which he has held for upwards of fifty years. He has pre 
sided over the organ in the grand old abbey at three succes. 
sive coronations—those of George IV., William IV., and her 
present Majesty—and he is now to give way to Dr. Bridge, 
of Manchester Cathedral, who has high repute in his pro- 
fession. 


Sound Doctrine.—The Constitutional Convention of 
Alabama has unanimously acknowledged that no State can 
secede from the Federal Union. We believe that this is the 
first State constitution that has been adopted that includes 
this important affirmation. 


Garibaldi, in acknowledging a portrait of Bismarck which 
had been sent him, wrote: “ You -have sent me a likeness of 
Bismarck, stamped with a grandeur and truthfulness unpar- 
alleled. You have thoroughly understood this great and 
illustrious man, to whom the world is indebted for those 
noble moral battles which, more than the material ones, will 
hurl to the dust the sacerdotal hydra of falsehood.” 


General George B. McClellan and family, who lately 
returned from Europe, are at their summer residence near 
Orange, New Jersey, where they remain until November, 
when they will goto the Gilsey House, New York, for the 
winter. 


Very Good.—A gentleman gives his seat toa poorly-clad 
woman in a street car, and an exchange thus reports: “ She 
was not a lady, for she said, * Thank ye, sir,’ very earnestly 
as she accepted his courtesy.” 


A colored man having been appointed a professor in the 
Central High School of New Orleans, the boys in the senior 
class have refused to attend. 
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New Allotment of Space at the Centennial.—The 
Centennial Directors have abandoned their original idea as 
to allotting space, which, by the way, was never formally 
adopted, and for the very convenient arrangement of placing 
nations across the building and groups of similar objects longitu- 
dinally, having substituted the far less sensible plan of put- 
ting each nation’s exhibit promiscuously within a certain 
area, The beauty of the first scheme was that, to inspect the 
display of any one country, the visitor had only to enter the 
proper side door and walk across the hall, the whole exhibit 
being in the zone traversed ; or, if he desired to examine, say 
all the cotton machinery of the world, he would simply begin 
at that class of mechanism at the end of the building and 
walk its entire length, in so doing crossing the space of each 
nation where cotton machinery had been placed. There 
were plenty of objections to the plan, good as it was, which 
need not be detailed, since the new one has been definitely 
adopted, The United States now occupy about one-fourth 
of the floor space, and the areas next in point of size are 
allotted to England, Germany and France, the four great 
nations being grouped together. The other countries are 
scattered apparently without regard to their geographical 
position. The areas allotted thus far, according to the new 
plan, are as follows: United States, 166,351.7 square feet; 
France and colonies, 43,314; England, 51,776; Germany, 
27,705; Austria, 24,070; Canada, 24,070; Australasia, 
24,070; Sweden, 15,358; Belgium, 15,358; Japan, 16,566; 
Netherlands, 8,167; Norway, 6,897; Switzerland, 6,646, and 
Denmark, 5,647. 


Hell-Gate and 1876.—On July 4, 1876, it is intended 
that the great explosion which is to shatter the submarine 
rocks at Hallett’s Point, and open a navigable channel for 
vessels of large draft coming and going through Long Island 
Sound, to and from New York City, shall take place. The 
excavations were completed about two months ago, and the 
operation now in progress consists in the boring of the holes 
in which the heavy charges of nitro-glycerine are to be 
placed. ‘These borings are about half finished, and will re- 
quire the labor of two or three months longer, after which 
two months more will be occupied in inserting the charges. 

The entire surface undermined measures two and a quarter 
acres, and the cuttings aggregate seven thousand five hundred 
and forty-two feet.in length, varying in height from eight to 
twenty-two feet, and in width from twelve to thirteen feet. 
There is a roof ten feet thick between the mine and the 
water, and the latter, at the outer edge of the excavation, is 
twenty-six feet deep at low tide. Between the headings and 
galleries heavy piers are left, which now sustain the immense 
weight of rock and water above. In each pier from ten to 
fifteen two and three-inch holes are being drilled, and in the 
toof similar apertures are being made at intervals of five feet 
apart. All these openings will be filled with nitro-glycerine, 
in charges of eight and ten pounds, and all will be connected 
together by gas-pipe filled with the same explosive. This 
will be done during the cold weather, when the danger of 
hauling the nitro-glycerine is greatly diminished. 

Previous to the explosion the coffer dam will be broken 
away, and the water allowed to fill the entire excavation, so 
that it will serve as atamping. Then, by means of an elec- 





tric fuse, the nitro-glycerine in the gas-pipe will be fired 
which will determine the blowing up of the whole affair. No 
fear is apprehended as to the result, since it has been deter- 
mined that the explosion of half the charges will be sufficient 
to cave in the roof, and cause it to fall to the sunken floor, 
deepening the water at once to a proper depth, or necessi- 
tating but little dredging to complete the work. 

The new operations at Flood Rock will involve still greater 
cuttings than at Hallett’s Point. The shaft is now down to 
a depth of fifty feet. The Hallett’s Point work has been under 
way since 1869, but has been greatly delayed by the failure 
of Congress to provide sufficient appropriations; if the same 
course is to be followed with reference to the Flood Rock 
excavations, it will be manifestly impossible to form any 
estimate of their time of completion. 


An Interesting Exhibition.—The editor of the Forest 
and Stream announces the.establishment of a most interest- 
ing exhibition at the Centennial Exposition, to be held in 
Philadelphia next year, where he intends to show a genuine 
camp in the forest, with a running stream—shelter tents, a 
veritable Indian birch wigwam, canoes, etc. Every depart- 
ment will be complete, and genuine Indians and trappers have 
already been engaged to superintend each one. Anything that 
comes within the province of his interesting journal will be wel- 
come to a place, whether old relics or new inventions, things 
useful or ornamental, boats, guns, rods, dog collars, camp uten- 
sils, life-preservers, bear traps, snow shoes, lariats, wigwams, 
buckskin suits, wampum belts, portable stoves, Indian scalps, 
pelts and horns, jack lamps, moccasins, tents, rubber goods, 
stable furniture, rare birds and animals, fruits and plants, 
trolling tackle, bats and balls, billiard tables, aquariums, and 
cartridge belts, 


The South and its Periodical Troubles.—This fall 
Mississippi is the scene of the disturbances which annually 
break out in the South. We presume these outbreaks will 
continue until a sufficient number of the colored voters are 
killed off, driven off, or surrender their independence to give 
the entire South into the unquestioned control of the White 
Leaguers, We see, by a copy of the Richmond Dispatch 
lately received, that a professed Republican has proposed 
what seems to be the only feasible plan. for restoring perfect 
tranquility to the South—it is for the Republicans to ignore 
their principles and go into the “ Conservative” ranks. We 
have no doubt this course would bring peace and fraternity 
to the entire section. We take no stock in politics, and care 
little for party names or lines, but we do not feel sure that 
we should enjoy life in a region where unity and peace were 
secured in this way. 


“ A Bird in the Hand,” etc.—A distinguished gentieman 
has “ a bird in the hand” in the shape of a seat on the judi- 
cial bench; he sees “two in the bush,’ or, at least, one 
larger, fatter, and more desirable, in the form of a seat in the 
gubernatorial chair—should he let the one in hand loose 
when he can’t catch the one in the bush? He “can’t see 
it!” and has decided to hold on to the one he holds, He 
has read the fable of the dog and the bone, and its reflection 
in the stream, and will not imitate the foolish dog. 
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Party Spirit and Independent Journalism.—A disin- 
terested observer cannot but be pained when party spirit goes 
to the length of persecuting every prominent man of an oppo- 
site party. So far does this spirit go that if a man possesses 
sufficient brains to attain, and sufficient courage to accept, 
any public office whatever, he at once becomes a target for 
abuse and vilification on the part of all the small-souled 
newspaper scribblers of the opposite party. It matters not 
how great and valuable services he may have rendered, or 
how pure and upright his public life, he commits a crime 
when he enters upon official life which lays him open to sus- 
picion or to the imputation of all other crimes. The conse- 
quence of this is that many of our best, purest and most 
capable citizens cannot be induced to accept any public 
position. 

But the meanest of the scribblers who vilify and abuse 
public men are those who hide behind the mask of indepen- 
dence ; who call their organs independent, and then, bucca- 
neer fashion, make indiscriminate war upon every man who 
dares to hold office, unless he stoops to ransom his reputa- 
tion, at the expense of his character, by bribing them to 
silence. 


New Steel Works.—The new Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, were duly opened on Sep- 
tember 4, in the presence of several hundred invited guests, 
The latest improvements are introduced throughout the estab- 
lishment. For example, red hot ingots of steel, weighing a ton, 
are transferred from the truck to the rolls by one man. The 
great saving in manual labor and the superior excellence of 
the metal produced will enable this concern to distance all 
foreign competition, One of the tests of the steel at these 





works is to fix one end of a railroad rail, and by means of a 
wheel at the other end twist the rail twice, which is done 
without fracture of the rail. 


Pig Iron in the United States.—The production of pig 
iron in the United States last year amounted to 2,686,413 
tons, as compared with 2,868,278 tons in 1873, and 2,854, 
558 tons in 1872, The following States made more iron jn 
1874 than in 1873: Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
York, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Texas, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Ohio and Michigan. The following States made 
less iron in 1874 than in 1873: Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, ‘Wisconsin and Missouri. ‘The greatest increase in 
1874 occurred in the miscellaneous bituminous coal and coke 
district in Ohio;, the greatest decrease in 1874 took place in 
Lehigh, Pennsylvania. 


The House of Refuge as a School.—lIn the report of 
court proceedings, one day not long since, we saw a sad re. 
cord—sadder than usual—of four boys, “ giving their names 
as John Conway, Timothy Donovan, John McLaughlin and 
John Kinney,” who pleaded guilty to eight out of “ nine bills 
of indictment’ charging larceny, These boys were all 
graduates of the House of Refuge, nor are they the first in- 
stances of the kind, and we cannot but think some of our 
practical philanthropists would confer a great benefit upon 
the community, and, possibly, upon some of the numerous 
boys and girls who, from various causes, have to be incar- 
cerated in the House of Refuge, if they could devise some 
method of converting that important institution into a re- 
formatory school. 





RECORDS OF THE SOCIETIES. 





Archeological Association of Ohio.—A considerable 
number of the antiquarians of Ohio met at Library Hall, in 
the Court-house at Mansfield, on the 15th and 16th of Sep- 
tember, and effected the organization of “ The Archzeological 
Association of Ohio.” The convention was officered as fol- 
lows: President, Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the Wooster Univer- 
sity; Vice-Presidents, Isaac Smucker, of Newark, F. D. 
Parish, of Sandusky City; Secretary, O. H. Booth, of 
Mansfield. 

General R. Brinkerhoff delivered an address of welcome 

to the convention, which met a cordial response. Rev. Dr. 
Peet, of Ashtabula, read a paper, which was listened to. with 
much interest. Mr. I, Smucker, of Newark, read a paper 
on the mound-builders’ works of Licking County, Ohio. It 
elicited inquiries and remarks from many gentlemen, and 
was, with the other papers and those to be read, on motion 
of L. Harper, Esq., ordered to be published with the pro- 
ceedings of the convention in pamphlet form. 

The morning session of Thursday was devoted to the con- 
sideration and adoption of a constitution, and at the after- 





noon session the following officers were elected: President, 
R. Brinkerhoff; Vice-Presidents, Colonel Charles Whittle- 
sey, Dr. A. H. Agard, Hon. John Sherman, General M. F. 
Force, G. S. B. Hempstead, Professor J. S. Newbery, Pro- 
fessor E. B. Andrews, Professor Claypole; General Secre- 
tary, Dr. N. S. Townsend; Recording Secretary, O. H. 
Booth; Treasurer, M Hensel; Librarian, J. H. Klippart; 
Trustees, President A. A. E. Taylor, Judge W. B. Sloan, 
Rev. S. D. Peet, Isaac Smucker, F. W. Kinney, C. C, Bald- 
win, Professor A. C. Reed, Professor Edward Orton, Hon, 
C. V. Sherman. 

An interesting discussion on mounds and mound-builders’ 
works followed. Mr. Matson told of a mound opened in 
Hardin County, in which three hundred skeletons were 
found; Professor Stoddart, of the petrified stumps of Colo- 
rado, near Pike’s Peak, and Mr. Dimmick, of the finding of — 
half a bushel of pottery in a Putnam County mound. A 
number of interesting letters from antiquarians were read. 
Newark was selected as the place of the next annual meeting 
of the association on September 2, 1876. 
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A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, 
and other Romantic Localities, with the Cities and Land- 
scapes of the State: A Pictorial Representation of Scenery, 
Architecture, Life, Manners and Character, Edited by 
EpWARD STRAHAN. Jilustrated with Engravings by 
Lauderbach, from Designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. 
Darley, F. D.Wooduard, Fames Hamilton, F. B. Schell, 
E. B. Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and other eminent artists. 
Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, and F. W. Lau- 
derbach, 233 South Fifth Street. 

Part Four of this unique publication was received too late for 
notice in the October MONTHLY. There is no falling off in 
the excellence of its contents or in the surpassing beauty of 
its illustrations. As a Philadelphian we feel proud of “A 
Century After” and a sincere desire to have it prove so 
profitable to its publishers that they or others may feel en- 
couraged to try again on the same line. Publications of this 
character not only afford pleasure to persons of refined taste, 
but serve a noble purpose in educating the public eye and 
creating a healthy taste. Part Four comprises, under the 
head “ Resorts,” three Cape May scenes; then follow five 
glimpses of the interior and exterior of the Academy of Mu- 
sic; the artist, finding himself on Broad street, gives us sev- 
eral grand and “ Picturesque Glimpses” on that noble tho- 
roughfare; the “‘ Synagogue and Broad street,” the “ Tower 
of the Masonic Temple at night,’ “Sleighing on Broad 
street,’” and the “‘ Union League House,”’ are his subjects. 
By-the-by, we think the editor errs in omitting the article 
from some of the titles under engravings—for example, 
“Synagogue and Broad street” is incorrect and sounds 
badly, We cannot conceive any pretext to account for these 
exceptionable instances of bad taste. 


Fire-Burial among our Germanic Forefathers: a Re- 
cord of the Poetry and History of Teutonic Cremation, 
By Kari Buinp. London (England): Longmans, Green 
& Co, 

This is a little pamphlet of twenty-four pages, and the 
matter, we are told, is “ Reprinted (by permission) from 
Fraser's Magazine, with some additions,” The opening 
paragraph will give an idea of the paper: ‘“ When the ques- 
tion of Cremation is illustrated by historical references, we 
always hear much of the Indians of old, of the Phoenikians, 
of the Greeks, the Romans; but scarcely ever—at least in 
this country—do we see any mention made of our own Ger- 
manic forefathers, Yet those who combine an ardent zeal 


_ for progress with a faculty of musing over the ways of the 


past, might not be sorry to find from the records of history, 
as well as from poetical traditions, that with the Teutonic 
tace also cremation was once the ruling custom.” The 
author cites both history and tradition, and has produced a 
Most readable and instructive treatise. On the first page 
we find what may be true, but is news to us: “At New 





York, it is stated, the Germans have erected a great Fire- 
Hall, with an altar in the centre,” etc. Is this true? The 
author answers the “ religious” objection that cremation 
would militate against the doctrine of the Resurrection, by 
some pertinent questions—e, g. whether the Christian martyrs 
whom Nero burnt are excluded from the Resurrection, etc. 


Statement of Reasons for Embracing the Doctrines 
and Disclosures of Emanuel Swedenborg. By the 
Rev, GzorGE Busu, /ate Professor of Hebrew in the New 
York University. New York: E. Hassard Swinney, 20 
Cooper Union, 

This is No, 10 of the “ Popular Series” of “ New Church 
Tracts.” Prof. Bush was a profound scholar, and his treatise 
is well written. We doubt not his “ reasons’’ will prove 
convincing to some readers, though they have only inter- 
ested, without convincing us; at least, the learned Professor 
has shown his ability and his sincerity, 


The Centennial Book of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, with Fac-Simile Autographs, 
Portraits, and other Illustrations, etc., etc. By WILLIAM 
BROTHERHEAD, Philadelphia: }.M. Stoddart & Co, 
This book, having now reached completion, demands a 

fuller notice than we have deemed requisite hitherto. In this 

era of “the second deluge”—the literary deluge of “ light”’ 
reading, as the trash that pours from the press is popularly 
styled—it requires no little nerve on the part of a publishing 
house to undertake a work like the one before us, which ap- 
peals in no respect to the perverted taste that feeds on the 

“popular,” sensational works of theday. Even “ histories” 

now-a-days are freely spiced with romance, or written in a 

loose, “ easy, graceful and popular” style to meet the pre- 

vailing taste. 

In the “ Centennial Book” we find no romance, no clap- 
trap, nothing but matter of value—matter of permanent and 
growing interest. 

Opening, as custom demands, with a Dedication, appropri- 
ately, to Ferdinand J. Dreer, Robert Coulton Davis, and 
Simon Gratz, and a brief Preface, Mr. Brotherhead then 
gives a short and excellent critigue on the “ Portraits of the 
Signers,”’ which evinces a degree of acquaintance with the 
subject that could result only from careful research, and atten- 
tive perusal of this initial chapter prepares the reader to anti- 
cipate a high order of merit in the invaluable matter that 
follows. The “ History of the Centennial Exhibition” is a 
well-written account of that vast enterprise. 

The “ Historical Monograph” is a sketch of the United 
States, in which the author presents a word-picture of the 
Colonies prior to and during the Revolutionary struggle, and 
in contrast therewith offers a like picture of the great Nation 
that has grown from the little Republican experiment of 
ninety-nine years ago. The “ Monograph,” as a whole, is 
admirable, though occasionally the writer is inexact, in ex- 
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pression rather than in the thought he seeks to convey. For 
example: “ As far back as the sixteenth century, the men who 
colonized this country were, in the majority of cases, political 
or religious malcontents, or those who suffered under the 
displeasure of their governments.” This sentence is not 
just to the majority of the early Colonists, while some of the 
sentences which follow, especially in the earlier portion of 
the paper, are somewhat too general in statement, and hence 
assume the appearance of inexactness. Statements which 
are correct if limited in their application to particular Colo- 
nies, become inaccurate if understood as referring to others. 
These strictures apply chiefly to the introductory pages, for 
farther on the writer notes the different and distinctive char- 
acteristics of the several Colonies. There is one fault, how- 
ever, that is met with occasionally all through the “ Mono- 
gtaph”—it is a tendency to verboseness. And once in 
a while we meet with a passage like this: “ It will not be for- 
gotten that, at that period, the human mind had not the oppor- 
tunity to embrace the wide-spread knowledge which literature 
science and art now amplify,—permitting broader and more 
exact ideas of the power and relations of things. The religious 
element at this date was the governing power of nations, and 
its reflex accompanied all who were brought under its influ- 
ence; hence to condemn toostraitly the dogmatism of the early 
New England Puritans would ill harmonize with the broad 
and philosophic maxims of to-day. Puritanism being an off- 
shoot of the Episcopal Church of England—itself an offshoot 
of the Roman Church, whose persecutions were, during 
many centuries, tolerated by the Christian world—it could 
scarcely be expected that what had been instilled during so 
many years into the public mind should not, to a greater or 
less extent, be imitated by those Puritans when they, in turn, 
held the balance of power.” 

But, despite the occurrence of a number of such passages, 
the “ Monograph” is, as a whole, admirable, as we have be- 
fore remarked, It contains much most valuable information, 
and bears ample testimony to the author’s research and his 
thorough acquaintance with the subject, as well as to the 
time and care he has bestowed upon the work. The most 
interesting and instructive part of the treatise is, perhaps, that 
which relates to the time of, and reviews the circumstances at- 
tending, the adoption of the Declaration of Independence; at 
least, so it seems to us, though we have found many passages 
that are scarcely inferior even to that portion in interest and 
instructive details. 

“ A Brief History of the Thirteen Original States” follows 
the “ Monograph,” and will be found of rare value; it is 
“brief,” but it is comprehensive. “Biographies of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence” is a series of 
concise sketches of those most memorable men. Then follows 
“ The Declaration of Independence,” being the account of 
the proceedings thereon in the Congress, as given in the 
-official journal, and this closes with a useful table of the 
Signers, in alphabetical order, with place and date of birth, 
Colony represented, and date of death; it is supplemented 
with a discussion of the /ocus scribendi of the Declaration, an 
interesting question satisfactorily answered beyond farther 
reasonable cavil by Miss Agnes Y: McAllister, im the 
MONTHLY of March of the current year, and Mr. Brother- 
head here quotes her conclusive article. Next we have an 
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illustrated “ History of Independence Hall;” the second 
illustration is incorrectly dated “ 1861,’ as it shows the statue 
of Washington in front, which was not placed there until 
1869. There are some slight inaccuracies in the text, but 
they are not sufficient to detract materially from the value of 
the “ History.” An illustrated paper descriptive of “The 
Exhibition Buildings” of the Centennial Exposition, appro- 
priately closes the letter-press, except that Mr. Brotherhead 
devotes the final page to “Collectors of Autographs of the 
Signers.”’ 

One hundred and thirty-four pages are devoted to Auto- 
graph Letters of the Signers, which are creditably reproduced 
in fac-simile. The Signers from each State are grouped, and 
each group is preceded by a lithographic picture, colored by 
hand, showing the capital city of the State, and the letters 
are accompanied with illustrative pictures, comprising por- 
traits, residences, etc. So far as the illustrations accompany- 
ing the letters are concerned, we can readily accept the assur- 
ance of the author that artistic excellence was not aimed at 
so much as the preservation of the antique appearance of the 
originals; we cannot but wish that artistic excellence had 
been aimed at to some extent, for it is painful to some to feel 
its entire absence, and many such will be found among the 
people who will most prize this grand, patriotic work ; and it 
is a little mortifying to believe that the Signers were not 
generally as good-looking as they were good-hearted and good 
in other respects. But the letters are well-chosen and well- 
executed ; they also possess the most important merit of being 
here reproduced for the first time. Mr. Brotherhead has done 
himself honor by the care he has exercised in his selection, 
no less than by the vast labor he has performed in hunting 
up some of the letters; in his zealous search for the best that 
might be had, he even wrote to England to procure, if it 
were possible, some rare and valuable specimens from the 
collection of the good Queen Victoria—a collection supposed 
to have been seen by one of our Philadelphia literary editors, 
and declared by him to embrace all the Signers but three; it 
is not Mr. Brotherhead’s fault that he failed to secure any 
contributions from that source, but, possibly, some of the 
Queen’s loyal subjects are chargeable with having dined and 
wined the said literary editor too liberally, thus causing him 
to see too much ; the result of Mr. Brotherhead’s hunt in the 
“Queen’s library at Windsor” was only the discovery that 
the Queen’s collection of autographs of the Signers has not 
yet been commenced. 

And now, having carefully examined the entire work, we 
have no hesitation in declaring that, in our opinion, it is cre- 
ditable, not only to the author, but almost equally so to the 
publishers. It is the grandest and most praiseworthy con- 
tribution possible to the literature of our Centennial period. 
Not only every antiquarian, but every American with suffi- 
cient regard for his country to entitle him to be called a son 
of the great republic, should possess a copy. There are two 
editions, one quarto, the other folio; the latter is for sale by 
the author only. 


[Communication.} 
The first volume of the English translation of “ L’His- 
toire de la Guerre Civile en Amerique,” by M. A. Comte de 
Paris, is now in preparation by authority of the author. 
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The volume is an 8vo, with maps and battle-plans, and in- 
cludes the first four volumes of the French edition, The 
Count of Paris, grandson of the late King Louis Philippe, it 
will be remembered, came to this country in 1861, and 
served, without pay, upon General McClellan’s staff. He 
has received valuable contributions to this work from private 
letters and journals of Generals Grant, McClellan, Johnston, 
and other officers both of the Federal and Confederate 
armies. Also, through President Grant’s lively interest in 
the forthcoming History, the author has enjoyed access to 
important and interesting government documents and re- 
cords, including those of the late Southern Confederacy. 
[Jos. H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, Publishers. ] W. J. H. 


English Opinions of an American Author. — The 
London Academy has an able review by W. Cawthorne Un- 
win of Hon. George P. Marsh’s “ The Earth as Modified by 
Human Action,” which pronounces the volume a storehouse 
of information relating to an interesting and important chap- 
ter of physical geography, and is especially interesting to the 
English student from the extensive knowledge which the 
author possesses of French, Italian and American sources of 
information, In forestry, irrigation, and the care and control 
of torrential rivers,’”’ says the reviewer, “* continental engineers 
have a longer experience than we have had, and Mr. Marsh’s 
book is a useful introduction to the foreign literature relating 
to these subjects. Occasionally the appeal to numerous 








authorities whose views conflict, is rather wearying. But 
many of the questions of which Mr. Marsh treats, as, for in- 
stance, the influence of the woods or of irrigation on climate, 
belong to that border-land of science, where opinions are 
numerous and facts few.” Mr. Unwin concludes his able 
notice by saying: ‘ Mr. Marsh’s book deals with questions 
both of scientific and practical importance. It contains a 
great amount of information, carefully arranged, and will be 
of interest not only to scientific students, but to those who are 
carrying out engineering and agricultural operations in India 
and in our colonies.” 


Messrs. Bagster & Sons, London, have commenced to 
publish a collection of all the chronological and historical 
materials which exist in the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria 
anti Babylonia, and the work of translator and editor is 
performed by Mr. George Smith. The volume will be entitled 
“The Assyrian Eponym Canon,” The strict words of the 
original documents will alone be given, and no attempt made 
to harmonize dates, to fill up lacunz, or to evolve theories, 


The subject chosen by the French Academy for its annual 
prize this year was “ Livingstone: His Life, Discoveries and 
Achievements,” On this topic no fewer than one hundred 
and twenty poems were presented for adjudication, and 
among these M. Stephen Liegard carried off the laurels and 
the prize, 
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Homely Science.—An excellent liquid glue is made by 
dissolving hard glue in nitric ether, The ether will take up 
only a certain amount of the glue, so that the solution cannot 
be made too thick. If a few bits of pure India rubber, cut 
into scraps the size of buckshot, be added, the mixture will, 
when dry, resist dampness to a considerable degree. 

Diamond cement, for glass or china, is nothing more than 
isinglass boiled in water to the consistence of cream, with a 
small portion of rectified spirit added. It must be warmed 
when used, 

To detect sulphuric acid in vinegar, put in a little starch. 
Then add a minute portion of iodine. If sulphuric acid be 
present, the starch will not take a blue tint. 

To cut glass to any shape without a diamond, hold it quite 
level under water, and, with a pair of strong scissors, clip it 
away by small bits from the edges. 

Old engravings, woodcuts, or printed matter, that have 
turned yellow, may be rendered white by first washing care- 
fully in water containing a little hyposulphite of soda and 
then dipping for a minute in Javelle water. To prepare the 
latter, put four pounds bicarbonate of soda in a kettle over a 
fire; add one gallon of boiling water, and let it boil for fifteen 
minutes. Then stir in one pound of pulverized chloride of 
lime. When cold, the liquid can be kept in a jug ready 
for use. 








To make perpetual paste which will remain sweet for a 
year, dissolve a teaspoonful of alum in a quart of water, to 
which add sufficient flour to make a thick cream. Stir in 
half a teaspoonful of powdered resin and half a dozen cloves, 
to give a pleasant odor. Have on the fire a teacup of boiling 
water, pour the flour mixture into it, stirring well at the 
time. In a few minutes it will be of the consistence of mush, 
Pour it into an earthen vessel; let it cool; lay a cover on, 
and put it in a cool place. When needed for use, take out 
a portion and soften it with warm water. 

The following method is used in Germany for the pre- 
servation of wood: Mix forty parts chalk, fifty resin, four 
linseed oil, melting them together in an iron pot; then add 
one part of native oxide of copper, and afterward one part of 
sulphuric acid. Apply with a brush, When dry, this var- 
nish is as hard as stone, 

Vegetables should never be washed until immediately be- 
fore prepared for the table. Potatoes suffer even more than 
other vegetables through the washing process, They should 
not be put in water till just ready for boiling, 

Spatter-work pictures, usually delicate designs in white 
appearing upon a softly shaded ground, are now very popular, 
and are, with a little practice, easily produced. Procure a 
sheet of fine uncalendered drawing-paper, and arrange 





thereon a bcuquet of pressed leaves, trailing vines, letters, or 
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any design which it is desired to have appear in white. 
Fasten the articles by pins stuck into the smooth surface, 
which should be underneath the paper. Then slightly wet 
the bristles of a tooth or other brush in rubbed India ink or 
in common black writing-ink, and draw them across a stick 
in such a manner that the bristles will be bent and then 
quickly released. This will cause a fine spatter of ink upon 
the paper. Continue the spattering over all the leaves, pins 
and paper, allowing the centre of the pattern to receive the 
most ink, the edges shading off. When done, remove the 
design, and the forms will be found reproduced with accuracy 
on the tinted ground. With a rustic wooden frame this 
forms a very cheap and pretty ornament. 

To remove rust from steel, immerse the article to be cleaned 
(for a few minutes, until all dirt and rust is taken off) in a 
strong solution of cyanide of potassium, say about half an ounce 
in a wineglassful of water; take out and clean with a tooth- 
brush, with a paste composed of cyanide of potassium, Castile 
soap, whitening and water. 

A varnish has been prepared from mica, which promises to 
become a useful article, though at present it has been applied 
only to plaster casts and similar articles. Mica, calcined by 
fire or cleaned by boiling in hydrochloric acid, is reduced to 
as fine a powder as possible and mixed with collodion, when 
it can be laid on in successive coats like paint, giving the 
articles a silvery appearance. It may be colored by carefully 
grinding in the required pigment. The varnish adheres well 
to porcelain, glass, metal, wood and plaster, and may be 
washed without injury. 


Mound Explorations.—Dr. W. W. Ranney, of Lansing, 
Iowa, communicates to the Yournal of that place an inter- 
esting account of an examination recently made by himself 
and other parties of an ancient mound in Union City town- 
ship, Iowa, 

The mound is not in the form of the burial mounds or 
tumuli, but forms a circle, the circumference of which is seven 
hundred feet. The ridge or elevation averages about twenty- 
five feet in width, leaving a circular inclosure two hundred 
and ten feet in diameter. The height of the ridge or mound is 
about three or four feet from the surface of the ground. On 
opening it, pieces of broken pottery, made of a bluish clay 
and partially pulverized mussel shells, were discovered; 
stones, showing evidence of having been used for hearths or 
supports for the earthen vessels while being used for cooking 
food; collections of fish scales, bones of buffalo, deer, badger, 
bear, fish and birds, but no evidence of human bones, The 
long and marrow bones of all animals were found broken or 
split, supposed to have been done for the purpose of extract- 
ing the marrow for food, which circumstance is also noted in 
the K/fokenmiddings, or kitchen middens, of Denmark. One 
peculiarity noticed was that in different localities the orna- 
mentation of the pottery was dissimilar. For instance, all 
found on one spot was ornamented with horizontal circular 
rings ; all found in another place was ornamented with zigzag 
lines, and at another, near by, they had the same zigzag lines 
with dots in the angles. This was accounted for by the sup- 
position that each family had its own particular method of 
ornamentation, by which they recognized their property. 
These vessels were quite capacious, the diameter of one hav- 





ing been fourteen inches at the mouth. About one and 
three-quarters below the mouth they abruptly widened out 
six inches all around, making the largest diameter twenty-six 
inches. The bottoms had been rounded in such a manner 
that they never tipped over; but let them be set down as they 
might, they oscillated till they finally, when still, sat in an 
upright position. For the purpose of handling, the vessels 
were provided with handles on two opposite sides. 

Besides the before-mentioned articles, copper ornaments, 
one inch wide at the base and one and a half inches from 
base to apex, were found, the form being the same as a per- 
forated flat-iron, as if to attach some additional ornament or 
a string to fasten in the ear. 

The conclusion was that the mound was once the habita- 
tion of a community of families; that huts or wigwams were 
built in a circle, and the piles of burnt stone unearthed repre- 
sented a hearth in a hut, on which the pottery sat while 
cooking, and around each of which a separate family warmed 
and fed themselves, and that each family had a separate dis- 
tinct mark on their vessels by which they were known from 
their neighbors’ in the next hut or wigwam. 

The central inclosure was used for their games, dancing, 
and pleasure, and perhaps, in case of attack from wild beasts 
or their fellow-men, as a place for the aged, the young and 
the women to flee to while the warriors met their encroach- 
ments outside the circle of dwellings. Forty rods south were 
found some eighty-three burial mounds or ‘/umuli, out of 
which were procured parts of human skeletons. 


The Barnacles on the Great Eastern.—Mr. Henry 
Lee describes in Land and Water a recent examination of 
the bottom of the Great Eastern made by him in search of 
new barnacles and other marine animals, Ilis labors were 
unrewarded with much of novelty; but among other inter- 
esting facts remarked, he notes that the portion of the hull 
usually submerged was clad with an enormous multitude of 
mussels, extending over a surface of fifty-two thousand 
square feet of iron plates, and in some parts six inches thick. 
The average weight of the mussels was from twelve to 
thirteen pounds per square foot, so that the vessel was cum- 
bered with fully three hundred tons of living marine animals, 
enough to load, with full cargoes, two ordinary collier brigs. 





Disinfectants.—After an exhaustive series of practical 
tests of the various disinfectants sold in New York, embrac- 
ing over fifty kinds, Professor Elwin Waller, of Columbia 
College, concludes that the best disinfectant is carbolic acid. 
About one per cent. of the mixture should consist of carboli¢ 
acid, For prompt disinfection, which is only temporary, 
strong oxidizing agents, as chlorine, potash, permanganate, 
nitric acid, etc., should be used. Of these the cheapest and 
most available is chloride of lime. 


White lead ground in oil, mingled with Prussian blue, t© 
give the proper shade, and finally mixed with a little car- 
riage varnish, is an excellent and durable paint for farm 
machinery and agricultural tools. 


Leather thoroughly saturated with glycerine will prevent, 
it is said, the passage of gases. 





